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THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


N° intelligent reader of the Speech from the Throne at 
the conclusion of a Parliamen Session can fail to 
be struck with one characteristic which it invariably pre- 
sents. It is always more or less, and sometimes it is en- 
tirely, out of relation to what has passed in Parliament 
during the Session to which it refers. Questions which 
have scarcely engaged the attention of the Legislature at all 
are found occupying a prominent position in it; while, on 
the other hand, the subject-matter of many a protracted 
and excited debate is left unhonoured, we will not say by a 
single paragraph, but even by a word of reference. . In this 
circumstance the more fatuous variety of politician finds 
suggestions for cheap ridicule of an ancient constitutional 
formality. To the wiser observer of Parliamentary institu- 
tions it offers only another illustration of their melancholy 
decline. For, while the former thinks it to be the im- 
portant thing that the Queen, through her Ministers, 
should take the same measure of the relative proportions of 
public affairs as her Parliament, the latter are much more 
anxious that Parliament should not be precluded by the 


_ exigencies of the party system from performing this pro- 


cess with an accu equal to that displayed by Her 
Magsesty and Her Masesty’s Ministers. Which of the two very 
different standards of importance respectively acknowledged 
by Government and Legislature is the correct one is, theo- 
retically of course, a matter of opinion ; but practically, we 
imagine, there is very little doubt about the matter. The 
public at large are the judges. They read the Speech from 
the Throne, and if they are competent to criticize it at all, 
they are forced to admit that the topics to which Ministers 
have advised the Sovereign to refer do in reality deserve 
the comparative prominence which is given to them. Yet 
at the same time these can hardly fail to recollect 
that the keenest and most protracted debates of the Session 
have related to totally different matters, and in too many 
cases to matters which they agree with the Government in 
regarding as altogether unworthy of a place in any serious 
review of the more momentous public business of the year. 

Ample illustration of these remarks is to be founded on 
the contents of the Royal Speech delivered at the ceremony 
of prorogation in the present week. Of the six subjects 
referred to in the opening paragraphs of this document, 
there is not one which is undeserving of the place accorded 
to it by the Government, or one which has received from 
Parliament the attention it deserves. Her Masesry is 
made, in the first place, to refer to the failure of the 
Fisheries Convention, and to express her regret that the 
Convention she had concluded with the President of the 
United States for the adjustment of the questions which 
had arisen between England and America in respect to 
this matter had not commended itself to the judgment of 
the Senate of the United States, in whom, according to the 
Constitution of that country, the power of ratification is 
vested. No one will deny, we should think, that the event 
here referred to is one of very respectable international 
importance. Yet we search Hansard in vain to discover 
that it has commanded any attention in the House of 
Commons. Much the same may be said of the con- 
clusion of the Sugar Bounties Convention, an inci- 
dent duly commented upon in the next succeeding para- 
graph of the Speech. Vet here, again, the Legislature, 
judging from the record of its proceedings, would 
appear to differ widely from the Government in their 
estimate of its importance. It has not been deemed worth 
So much as a night’s discussion in the House of Commons ; 
though, if there had been any sincerit in the Radical cavils 
at the economical of the Go 


obviously have been the duty of some member of that party 


mvention, it would 


to call Parliamentary attention to its heretical errors. And 
so with the rest of the speech. Of the four other subjects 
referred to in it by Her Maszsty, one only—that of the 
occurrences in the Soudan—has appeared to lend itself 
sufficiently to the purposes of faction to make it worth any 
one’s while to raise a discussion upon it in Parliament ; 
though there is not one of them which is not infinitely more 
deserving of the honour than nine-tenths of the topics which 
have formed the actual subject-matter of debate. Indeed, 
it is interesting to speculate on what would have been the 
contents of the Royal Speech if it had kept close to such actual 
subject-matter of Parliamentary debate, and had treated of 
its several heads with a fulness proportioned to the time 
occupied in discussing them in the House of Commons. 
The document would have been, indeed, a curious one. It 
would have contained a long paragraph about the wrangles 
over the Parnell Commission Bill, and another about the 
wrangles over the extension of Lord Asmpourner’s Act; 
and a third, a little shorter, about the wrangles over the 
Under-Secretary for Ireland. And the rest would consist 
of paragraphs congratulating the House on the patient 
thoroughness with which it had investigated the case of 
Mr. Manpevix8, the affray at Mitchelstown, the shooting 
of KiyseE.xa, and the boycotting provocations at Killeagh. 
And that would be all. It is well that the public should be 
reminded, by a study of the real contents of the Speech, 
how remote is the relation of much that occurs in the 
House of Commons to anything which can, even by @ 
stretch of courtesy, be called the national interest. 


THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 


wis the New Year India enters practically, though 
not technically, on a new viceroyalty ; but, fortunately, 
there is no reason to fear that anything is changed, except 
that there is one good Englishman the less and one the more 
in the supreme councils of our greatest dependency. The 
growth of the mischievous Congress movement, just now in 
full swing, and so mischievously encouraged by reckless or 
ignorant politicians at home, is, no doubt, deplorable ; but it 
is fortunately truer in India than perhaps anywhere else that 
the talkers are not the doers. Against an intelligent main- 
tenance of the strong hand on the real guiding reins of India 
Congresses are powerless, and there is, luckily, little, if any, 
doubt that this maintenance will distinguish the government 
of Lord Lanspowne quite as much as it has distinguished 
the government of Lord Durrerin. To sensible men the 
government of India presents practically two main problems. 
The first, with which we are not at present mainly con- 
cerned, is the continuance of the state of internal well being 
which has been brought about by a century and more of 
English rule. .The second is the arrangement of the defence 
of India against foreign aggression. In regard to the first 
point there has never been much real difference of opinion 
until the arising of the pestilent gabblers about freedom 
already noticed; while even they are not of the newest 
growth. The second problem has very considerably changed 
of late years, and it cannot be said that the change was at 
first recognized, even in India, with the celerity desirable. 
Not only have the ruinous differences of party in England 
reflected themselves in India, not only has recklessness or 
ignorance more than once seriously the country, 
but it is, as it were, but the other day that the entire 
change of circumstance brought about by the absorption of 
the Central Asian Khanates, the encroachments of Russia on 
Persian-Afghan territory, and the construction above all of 
the Transcaspian railway, was ized in India itself. 
The main principle of | the theory of defence of India now 


held by the best thinkers is that which we have more than 
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once summarized in these pages as “ the defence of India by 
“India.” And it is very interesting to the historical 
student to notice how this theory of the concentration of 
effort on one point has been constantly resisted by English 
liticians, and not always triumphantly insisted on by 
English generals. It may be that the very possession of 
great maritime strength has been a snare to us in this; 
but certainly we have always been tempted to adopt, against 
the best advice, the policy of “diversions” and “ descents.” 
In the first of our two greatest wars it is notorious that 
MaR BOROUGH was very much averse even to the division of 
English effort between Flanders and Spain which resulted 
so disastrously in the more southern country, and that, as 
his influence waned, he had to submit to drafts on his 
troops for small expeditions elsewhere, which never did any 
and weakened him materially. In the next century even 

the great intellect of CuaTHam was carried away by this 
mania for nibbling at France—a mania which principally 
resulted at different times, during and after his day, in minor 
blunders like that of St. Cast and major ones like that of 
Walcheren. Only when we were rather forced than per- 
suaded to concentrate our efforts on Spain did things begin 
to go well. Yet theold leaven has not departed from us. 
It showed in victory as well as in defeat, at Maida as well as 
at Buenos Ayres and at New Orleans. It showed in the 
Crimean War. It has showed in not a few projects which 
were made when war seemed again likely ten years ago. 
Fortunately we have always had, and we have now, soldiers 
who understand things better, and who see that to potter 
in the Baltic and nibble in the Black Sea, to try descents 
on the Caucasus and expeditions in Asia Minor, is only to 
invite discomfiture from a Power so centrally placed, so 
invulnerable at the heart, and now at last so well furnished 
with communications from heart to extremities, as Russia. 
So far from this recognition implying any want of confidence 
in the power of England and India to resist a Russian 
attack on the latter country, no one probably has ever 
looked more cheerfully on the result (“ the Gods giving fair 
“ play”) of such a contest than those who take this view of the 
defence of India in and by way of India. For years past, 
it is well known, the resources of India have been carefully 
studied and as carefully prepared; and, with intelligent 
backing from England and the concentration of English 
resources in the right place, there is very little doubt that 
this country would be able, not only to give a very good 
account of any attacking force, not only to inflict serious 
losses on her assailant, but to find such occupation for the 
forces of that assailant in the East as would be the most 


‘invaluable of all helps to allies of England in the West. 


The principle of this system of offensive defence is, in fact, 
extremely simple. It is this:—“‘ Let each Power fight 
“where that Power has most interests at stake, and 
“most strength to employ.” It is for Germany to resist 
Russia on the Baltic, for Austria, Turkey, and the Balkan 
States to tackle her on the Black Sea. England can fight 
most for her own advantage, most for that of her allies, 
and most for the damage of the enemy, on the Helmund 
and the Heri Rud; and if she chooses so to fight, the 
strength which she can put forward in that line is nearly 
overwhelming. 


In order, however, to do this with effect, the cultivation 
of the best relations with Afghanistan (where the actual 
operations would have to take place) and the setting in 
order of the Indian frontier generally, but especially on 
the North-West, are necessary. We took some pains 
to point out that the Black Mountain campaign involved 
questions of much more importance than the mere punish- 
ment of these troublesome mountaineers, or the mere 
warning to them not to give too much encouragement 
to Hindustani fanatics. The immediate purpose of the ex- 
pedition was, no doubt, very fairly performed ; but it needs 
to be followed up, not by any means necessarily by fresh 
expeditions, but by a policy of thoroughly exploring and 
assuring, either by fear or favour, the warlike and little- 
known tribes who inhabit the great irregular tract of 
country between Afghanistan, India, and the upper waters 
of the Oxus. To do this successfully would give us no 
new debateable land with Russia on the other side of the 
marches, and it would secure not only an important 
boulevard for India, but a still more important recruiting 
ground, the latter consideration being one of the weightiest 
of those disastrously forgotten by the party which looked 
on complacently at the absorption of the Khanates. And it 
may be observed that this policy is as far as possible from 
being a policy of annexation, Nobody who understands 


and adopts it wants to increase the area of the space 
that requires garrisoning ; nobody wants to bring English 
and Russian outposts face to face; or to do any other 
of the dreadful things which are sometimes talked about, 
A friendly Afghanistan that we may protect Afghan 
istan against her enemies, and a conviction on the part 
of the frontier tribes generally, including those of the 
regions between the Indus and the Amu Daria, that 
they have more to fear and more to hope from England 
than from any one else—these are the two main pillars 
of the rational system of the defence of India, with, of 
course, as support to both, the understanding that England 
shall devote all her strength to attack if necessary, to de- 
fence in any case, in this quarter. Even the most inex- 
perienced person may see at a glance something of the ad- 
vantage which this system of a pull altogether in one place, 
and that the place where we have most strength and most 
interest, has over the pottering and nibbling plan. And it 
may be pretty confidently added that, the more the thing is 
studied the more will its advantages be seen, not the least. 
being, from the point of view of general European as well 
as Eastern policy, that we can help our allies as well as 
ourselves infinitely better in this way than in any other. 


THE SHORTEST WAY WITH THE TANNERS. 


W®* have lately been supplied with a striking illus- 

tration of the encroachments of ruffianism in the 
House of Commons, and, at the same time, with a sadly 
portentous example of toleration for its worst excesses. A 
few days ago the Parliamentary representative of Mid Cork, 
of whom it had been said that he was hungering for more dis- 
tinction as a brawler, went down to the House of Commons 
to satisfy his ignoble cravings. The end of the Session 
was at hand; there was no time to lose; but Dr. Tanner 
understood that precisely because ke came last he could 
outdo all his fellows with impunity. Thrusting himself into 
a discussion on the Appropriation Bill, he steadily worked 
through a well-prepared scheme of insult till he came to 
its climax, when not in anger, under no provocation, he 
coldly declared Mr. Batrour to be a liar and a coward. 
Summoned to withdraw those words, Dr. TANNER repeated 
them in a more animated tone. “I say he is a coward 
“and a liar!” was this person’s exclamation in reply to 
the Chairman’s remonstrance ; and when the SrpEAKER’s re- 
presentative said thereupon that he should be compelled to 
“name” Dr. Tanner, the member for Mid Cork inter- 
rupted him to remark, “ With the greatest pleasure!” 

ow what happened upon all this? We see what the 

outrage was, what were its more important consequences ! 
The first of them was that Dr. TANNER was suspended from 
service in the House of Commons; suspended, that is to say, 
at a time when half the members of the House had already 
gone holiday-making and the rest were to go in two days more. 
Punishment? farcical punishment ; the infliction of which 
only gave additional relish to the perpetration of the offence. 
Yet more deplorable, however, was another consequence— 
demonstration, to wit, that outrages like that with which 
Dr. Tanner amuses himself have become so common that 
the worst of them excite little surprise and not much indig- 
nation. It has come to this: even when a member of the 
House of Commons, speaking from his place there, deli- 
berately calls upon the House to mark another member as 
a coward and a liar, the “incident” is forgotten almost as 
soon as the offender has done laughing at his own valorous 
impudence. Some cries of “Oh! oh!” are heard in the 
insulted Assembly; he is weakly invited to withdraw ap 
unparliamentary expression ; stretching forth his neck, he 
defiantly crows out a repetition of the offence; he 1 
“named”; is ordered out of the House ; goes laughing to 
the door, where he picks up his portmanteau; and by the 
time he has exhausted the festivities that await him else- 
where the outrage becomes ancient history. The public has 
read of it in the newspapers, has responded to the shock, 
and is on the look out for another sensation. A very 
state of things. 

For a long time past it has been glaringly evident that 
the Irish members have succeeded in their grand desig? 
not only crippling but degrading the Parliament they # 
admitted to; but no greater sign of their success than this 
has yet appeared. Many years ago they said amongst them 
selves, “ We will show these dull-witted, muddy-b , 
“ formal Englishmen what a few Irishmen can do when 
“ their prankish ingenuity and their humorous darimg ad 
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“ well set to work” ; and ever since the resolution was taken 
those ingenuities and audacities have been so persistently 
brought into play that Parliament has very little usefulness 
to boast of now, and no dignity at all. For that result, 
however, the Irish members are not alone to blame. They 
are also to blame who, with power to punish outrage, if not 
to prevent obstruction, have chosen to endure both. The 
leaders of the House are to blame. On the limitation of 
obstruction they have spent much thought, and they have 
invented various schemes for dealing with it; knowing all 
the time that every conceivable plan has its drawbacks, and 
that none can be quite successful even for its more im- 
mediate purpose. But the hampering of legislation is not 
a greater evil than the degradation of the Legislature— 
it is not nearly so great. It would not be so great at 
any time ; it is certainly of far less consequence nowadays, 
when theré is no need of grand measures of any sort 
and no call for them. Moreover, very little ingenuity is 
wanted for their suppression who coarsely and wantonly 
degrade what was once the noblest deliberative assembly 
in the civilized world; and yet nothing has been at- 
tempted for that purpose. The House of Commons and 
its leaders submit themselves to insult, and choose to endure 
outrage which they know perfectly well is not inflicted in 
the heat and haphazard of party fighting, but deliberately and 
on calculation. They endure it, too, without the excuse that 
power to deal with the offenders is not to be got with- 
out the expenditure of time and trouble. The House has 
weapons in its hands which it does not use. There are 
means in existence by which Dr. Tanner might have been 
punished forthwith the other day for the insult heaped 
upon the House of Commons not less than on one of Her 
Magesty’s Ministers. When Dr. Tanner refused to apologize 
for his outrageous conduct, and then went on to repeat it, 
his expulsion might have been proposed from the Treasury 
Bench, as most certainly it ought to have been. The nature 
of the offence, the way in which it was perpetrated, the 
Parliamentary antecedents of the offender, and the ludicrous 
inefliciency of any other punishment at the command of the 
House, all pointed to that course as the right one. But, 
whether because the Treasury bench was taken by surprise 
(which is a very bad reason), or because of sheer timidity in 
resorting to extreme measures of correction (which, under 
the circumstances, is a worse reason. yet), that course was 
not adopted ; and Dr. Tanner went off for his portmanteau, 
laughing at the pantomime terrors of “suspension.” This 
was not as it should have been; and it 1s all the more 
lamentable because the mistake of gratifying Dr. Tanner 
by passing the ludicrous sentence which crowned for him 
the evening’s joys will of course be put down to cowardice 
by the fraternity to which he belongs. And in truth we 
are afraid that there is more timidity amongst the cus- 
todians of the honour of the House of Commons than befits 
the time. No doubt it is a serious thing to expel any 
man from that House, but not so serious as to permit, 
which is to sanction, the systematic degradation of it. 
Those who are engaged in that business may boast of far 
too much success already, and to allow it still to prosper 
is culpable in the highest degree. If it is too much to ask 
expulsion for the member who shouts “liar and coward,” 
or if it be urged that the expellee would only be sure of a 
triumphant re-election, may not some milder means be 
taken with him which yet would be effectual? Would 
there be any difliculty in establishing a system of fines for 
violent blackguardism? No better way of suppressing it is 
likely to be invented, if expulsion is too severe. A fifty-pound 
fine for a first offence, a hundred-pound fine for a second 
offence, with a certainty that the joke could not be repeated 
at a lower figure than two hundred and fifty pounds, would 
have a considerable effect on these gentry; and why some 
such remedy may not be tried we should very much like to 
know. No doubt this innovation in Parliamentary govern- 
ance would itself be degrading. It would be humiliating 
to admit in so formal a manner that the very brief period 
when what is called “ gentlemanly feeling” sufficed to keep 
the House in order has come to an end; but that we must 
put up with. The period of sufticing courtesy has come to 
an end ; and we cannot restore the old means of restraint 
which so greatly assisted gentlemanly feeling before the 
duello was abolished. No honourable member can now be 
called out for branding another as a coward and a liar; 
modern manners do not allow of his being horsewhipped, 
neither can that appropriate punishment be employed when 
the offender's physical strength happens to be on a par with 
his ruffianism ; and to complete the case for some means of 


suppression, privilege stands in the way of an action at law, 
Thus we see that when men like Tanner commit such 
offences as that person is habitually guilty of, they not only 
insult the Legislature to which they have been admitted, 
but heap on individual members of it outrage for which there 
is no redress unless the House provides adequate chastise- 
ment. That certainly has not been done in TANNER’s case ; 
but if perchance he should go a little further—(as may 
happen whenever he sees a general election in prospect)— 
and call the Speaker himself a liar, we may hope for what 
has long been needed in the House of Commons: signal 
punishment for ruffianism in excess. 


FELT WANTS. 


i the Wood-nymph, or fairy, still offered people their 
Three Wishes, what amazing matters would be asked 
for ! Only the diligent reader of advertisements can estimate 
the unexpected wants and for ever unattainable ideals of 
humanity. Could even the fairy of the tale, or the Juprrer 
of Ovin, crown the flame, as it were, of the gentleman who 
thus proclaims his matrimonial tastes and longings in a 
Cork newspaper 


ATRIMONY.—Advertiser would like to hear from well-educated 


Protestant Lady, under thirty, fair, with view to above, who would 
have no objection to work Remington Type-writer, at home. Enclose photo. 
T. 99, This Office. 

This is a deeply interesting appeal, interesting to the 
grammarian, the philologist, the student of human nature, 
and to well-educated, blonde young Protestant ladies, who 
have no objection to working a type-writer at home. As to 
the philologist, the amateur of language, what would 
Appison think could he read the advertisement? What 
would he take a photo to be, and what a Remington type- 
writer ? and, more than all, how would he construe “ with 
“ view to above”? “ Above” is Matrimony, but the editor 
of the old Spectator might be pardoned if he did not make 
that out. As for the student of human character, how is he 
to “envisage” the author of this advertisement? Why is 
the swain so particular about age, complexion, type-writing, 
and Protestant opinions? Is it because he advertises in a 
Cork newspaper ¢ or does he advertise there because Cork 
abounds in maidens whose creed, complexion, education, 
and accomplishments are likely to be adequate? Or does 
he want the photograph of a golden-haired girl, averse to 
Romish error, as an advertisement of the Remington type- 
writing machine? Was his flame crowned, after all? 
His proposal was not instantly accepted, for he several 
times incurred the expense of renewing his advertisement. 
Any light which may be thrown on these delicate problems 
by the following Madrigal (obviously composed by the swain 
who pines for a fair amanuensis of Protestant opinions) is 
very much at the service of thecurious. It will be observed 
that the author says little or nothing in divine song which 
he has not already observed in prose. But he perchance 
expected to soften, by aid of the Muse, a heart which, 
though not yet hardened by age, may have been petrified 
by Presbyterianism :— 

MATRIMONY. 


T. 99 would gladly hear 
From one whose years are few, 

A maid whose doctrines are severe, 
Of Presbyterian hue ; 

Also—with view to the above— 
Her photo he would see, 

And trusts that she may live and love 

= His Protestant to be! 

But ere the sacred rites are done 
(And by no Priest of Rome) 

He’d ask, if she a Remington 

* Type-writer works—at home? 

If she have no objection to 
This task, and if her hair— 

In keeping with her eyes of blue— 
Be delicately fair, 

Ah, then, let her a photo send 
Of all her charms divine, 

To him who rests her faithful friend, 
Her own T. 99. 


ZANZIBAR, SOUAKIN, AND WADELAL 


Or the three places which are at present of most interest 
to Englishmen in Africa, there is comparatively little 
to say of Zanzibar. It would seem that things are not 
going altogether as Englishmen might wish that they 
should go in that neighbourhood ; but it is certainly rather 
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deplorable that some comments on the subject in the English 
press, both from those who might know and even from 
those who must, exhibit such a childish mixture of ill-temper 
and miscomprehension. It apparently still needs repetition 
that the time for England to object to the partition with 
Germany of her influence at Zanzibar, and on the conti- 
nental coast opposite Zanzibar, was when the arrangement 
was first made, and that to sulk and splutter at the obvious 
and necessary consequences of the step then taken is inexpres- 
sibly foolish as well as extremely undignified. If we our- 
selves, at any rate in the days before Mr. Guiapstong, had 
received in any of our colonies or dependencies such a check 
as Germany has received in the continental dominions of 
the Sultan of Zanzipar, we should have taken very much, 
if not exactly, the same measures as those which Germany 
is taking now. Our so-called co-operation with her amounts 
to this—that we keep our own share of the coast quiet and 
under our own exclusive influence, while we have a claim, 
which Germany has expressly, if semi-oflicially, acknow- 
ledged, to prevent her applying to the SuLTaN himself those 
very well-known methods of coercion at which she is a pro- 
ficient. If we object to all this, we ought to have sent a 
message to the Admiral on the station to take the German 
fleet, as per margin, into Bombay, or Simon’s Bay, when it 
mde certain demonstrations a good many months ago. We 
dil not; and, so long as Germany stands by her agreement 
with us, as she has hitherto very loyally, there is nothing 
else for us to do than what is being done. 


At Souakin things, no doubt, are in a better state. We 
have not, as yet, let any one else into our domains there, 
and we have done one of those workmanlike strokes of 
military business which are not magnificent, but which are 
war. The period at which one of these things is done 
by England, unluckily, is often the period when England 
also throws away the results of her reversal of the usual 
course. A Vimiera, without a Convention of Cintra, is a 
thing horrible to the British mind ; and to have everything 
ready to avenge Laing’s Nek and Majuba aimply, and then 
‘conclude a di ful peace with a set of half-civilized 
farmer-filibusters, is a thing dear to it. So our men of light 
and leading express their extreme horror of “expeditions 
“into the desert,” and a body of troops which might almost 
march to Khartoum having been collected at Souakin, 
“Fie! fie!” is cried when the question of clearing out 
Handoub or Tokar is mooted. Yet it would be simply 
‘impossible to find a single man who, with knowledge of the 
facts and ability to judge, approves the “ rescue and retire” 
policy in his heart, except those who in their heart are 
opposed to rescue at all. What we have now done at 


P 
Souakin, like other similar things that we have done before, | 


‘is justifiable only as a means to an end—an end which we 
persistently refuse to achieve. By a little exertion and a 
‘very little taking thought, we might relieve Souakin for 
good and all; we might re-establish the Berber-Souakin 
route of trade, and with it the once considerable commerce 
of the port; and we might, even if we declined to do the 


whole thing at once, do a solid stroke of work, instead of | 


‘such a “ blow in the water,” as the victory of Sir Francis 
GRENFELL, if it is not followed up, will be. But, apparently, 
we refuse to do so. .In one of those books of Count 
Totstor’s which are being cried up to the skies just 
now by fashion, there is a sketch of a Russian peasant 
who inhabits a hopelessly tumbledown dwelling. His 
generous lord offers him wood, thatch, everything neces- 
sary to rebuild the thing from roof-tree to foundation ; 
but the peasant boggles at anything sothoroughgoing. True, 
a prop has just come down, and nearly broken his wife's 
neck ; true, another has as nearly as possible smashed him- 
self flat. But there are some other props lying about; 
and, if he may use these, he will be content and thankful, 
though he admits, frankly enough, that the rotten building 
will crush them in turn. The complete restoration would 
cost him nothing in material, and perhaps not much more, 
all told, in labour ; but it isa serious matter to think of, 
and he had rather patch. So, it appears, had we. 

There is a certain not very faint hope that the different 
and more cheering news which arrived late in last week 
from the Equatorial provinces may help to arrest this mania 
for propping instead of rebuilding. Perhaps Sir Francis 
pE Wrnton and others may take too sanguine a view ; but 
‘it is clear that the news now received at once by the East and 
‘West coast routes at least confirms the doubts which were 
‘urged here last week as to the Kuautra’s despatches con- 
cerning the capture of Emin and Srantey at Lado in 
October. The various items of news bear very different 


dates, and they refer to parts of the country so widely sepa- 
rated from each other (and in one important case, at least, 
so difficult of identification), that large margins of uncer- 
tainty are necessarily left. It may be observed, however, 
that, in.the first place, one little point in which the news, 
after a fashion, confirms the Khartoum despatches is rather 
favourable than otherwise. It would seem that Mahdist 
troops did actually, in the spring of the present year, 
attempt the expulsion of the audacious Emin from the 
Equatorial region. But when we ask further, Could this 
expedition have had the success claimed for it in the de- 
spatches forwarded by Osman Dicna to General GRENFELL ? 
two important difficulties, not to mention minor ones, occur. 
The Zanzibar news expressly states that Emr called in his 
outposts from Lado and was concentrating on Wadelai— 
an operation which would make it unlikely, if not impossible, 
that the decisive struggle should have taken place at Lado 
itself. Secondly, the movements assigned to StanLey both 
by the Zanzibar news and that direct from the Congo would 
make it, to say the least, improbable that he eould be back 
on the Nile and some way down it by October. Of course 
these arguments, depending, as we have said that they do, 
on calculations involving almost as many unknown as 
known quantities of time and distance, can result in nothing 
but probabilities. And it is also true that, as has been 
already pointed out in more quarters than one, the more 
recent news is less favourable to the escape of Emin than it 
is to the well-being of Mr. Srantey. Still, there is no 
doubt that the evil report which was, as we pointed out, 
rather hastily believed a fortnight ago has been succeeded 
by good report, which, if not entirely reassuring in cha- 
racter, is at least much less dubious in origin and eir- 
cumstance. 

But, whether the good omens shame the ill or not, it must 
surely be clear to any rational person how important it is 
to retain to the utmost the advantages which our recent 
success at Souakin has givenus. If Emr and Sran.ey are 
prisoners, we shall want every advantage that we have to 
procure their release—a release, be it remembered, in 
which the British Government is interested, after a sneak- 
ing and back-handed fashion, no doubt, but still interested. 
If they have escaped, and if Emiy is holding his own at 
Wadelai with Srantey either beside him or on the way 
from the Aruwimi, then one of two things follows. Either 
our new-born excess of zeal for smashing the slave-trade is 
a piece of ridiculous hypocrisy, or we shall lose the best 
chance we ever had of doing so by not joining hands with 
the German Pasha and the Welsh explorer. Perhaps it és 
a piece of ridiculous hypocrisy, but it would hardly do for 
persons in high places to admit that. The state of the 
Dervish troops, the comparatively small numbers which 

seem to have been for the expedition, the absence 

of any renewed attack at Wady Halfa, and other mat- 
_ters, all point to the possibility of a great success being 
capable of attainment by intelligent proceedings. Now, 
_ there is one proceeding which every person who has had 
anything to do with natives over the wide expanse of the 
two non-European continents of the old world will ener- 
getically denounce as not intelligent ; and that is running 
away after a victory. To run away after a defeat appears 
natural enough to the natural man, and he is not always 
greatly encouraged by his enemy’s performance of an act so 
reasonable. But if the enemy runs away after victory, he 
must either have suffered terribly, or be very much afraid 
of suffering again, or be very much of a fool and a coward. 
And that is just the time, as the child of nature very 
sensibly thinks, to make oneself as unpleasant to him as 
possible. From the three bases of Wadelai, if it is still held, 
Wady Halfa, and Souakin something really effectual may 
without difficulty be done ; while, if Wadelai has fallen, it is 
all the more urgently necessary to utilize every card in our 
hand at the other two. 


THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 


| be the absence of any definite statement from Lord 
Grorce Hamitton or Lord Grorcr’s chief as to what 
that increase of the navy which well-nigh everybody re 
cognizes as necessary, and which has been promised by the 
Admiralty, is to be, we must use such resources as we have 
for arriving at an estimate of what it ought to be. In that 
way one may prepare to be qualified to approve or dis- 


approve the new and more energetic policy when it passes 


| | 

| 

| 
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‘from the condition of hazy promise and becomes an actual ' cruisers. That is what is required to put us level with. our 


visible scheme. By general consent any estimate of what | 
‘is needed for the navy must be founded on calculation of 


work, and if the ships are built as rapidly as the vessels 


recently turned out of the dockyards, we shall have no 


‘the work it has to do, and that again must depend very difficulty in surpassing our Continental rivals. 


‘largely on the size of the navies it may have to fight. The 
‘list of vessels launched or ordered to be built during the 
past year, published by the Times, will be a useful aid 
‘towards the formation of this opinion. Statements of this 
kind are certainly to be received with some caution. What 
comes under the head of “ Ordered to be built ” is, in par- 
ticular, untrustworthy evidence, since the interval between 
said and done is great in this matter, and greater in some 
navies than in others. Still, by not asking too much and 
exercising a certain caution, it will be possible to use the 
figures given by the Times’ Correspondent safely. After 
all, they represent what foreign navies profess it is their 
intention to do, and it is always safer to conclude that they 
will not fall far below their standard. If we act as if they 
will not, and they then do, so much the better for us. 


Neither in the list of ships launched nor of those ordered 
to be built do we appear to have that superiority which our | 
and our needs require. Lord Grorce 

dwelt more than once on the fact that, whatever modesty 
there may be in our building scheme, we have actually 
turned out more vessels in the year than any foreign navy. | 


LITERARY PARASITES. 


VER since the world discovered that a competence 
might, in some cases, be made by furnishing “ copy,” 

a number of honest gentlemen have been trying to get that 
copy furnished by other people. “Look here,” they say, 
only in less idiomatic language, “ you can write things that 
“ people will buy ; very well; give them to ws, and we will 
“ support life on them.” This is, in brief, the language of 
the compiler of contemporary “ Selections.” There are 
dozens of people who seem to live by thinking of a topic— 
almost anything will do—and then begging from strangers 
all that the unlucky strangers have written on that theme. 
Mr. James Payn has plaintively remarked that an American 
of letters has cribbed all the “ proposals” out of a number 
of English novels, and is vending them to his countrymen. 
The collection is almost certain to be instructive and enter- 
taining ; nor can we call the collector a thief, because the 
laws of his country permit the exploit. As long as 


This is true ; but the question is whether our superiority is | Americans stop short of stealing our early proof-sheets we 
sufficient. Again, the Admiralty is fond of insisting on the | can only admire and thank them for their moderation. 
fact that the showy programmes of foreign navy depart- | One of the citizens of the United States, who is not only 
ments are not always carried out. This also is true; but | moderate but courteous, has devised a new way of securing 
we may fairly object that, when we find a foreign nation a seat at the literary banquet. He proposes to publish at 
launching a long list of vessels, it is more prudent to con- that metropolis of taste, Buffalo N.Y., Zhe Magazine of 
clude that its programme will not remain a mere paper | Poetry, a quarterly journal, and he kindly invites English 
scheme. Now the figures given by the Times certainly | contributions. But as to paying his contributors, that 


seem to prove that the effective work done for foreign 
navies is considerable. We need not dwell on the activity 
of the United States, which has long arrears of work to make 
good. It is more to the point to take two European navies 
for purposes of comparison. The French and the Italian 
are the most convenient to be taken for various reasons. When 
the figures are compared, the result is not quite what it , 
should be. We have actually launched 17 vessels, of 
35:425 tons, and have ordered to be built 28, of 41,065. 
e French have launched 9, of 28,751 tons, and have ordered 

to be built 15, of 44,073. The Italians have launched 10, of 
18,817 tons, and have ordered to be built 18, of 30,701. It 
is at once obvious that, if the French vessels are less in 
number, they are greater in average size. It must be re- 
membered, in estimating the value of this detail, that the 
naval maneeuvres of the summer, if they proved anything, 

_ proved the superiority of large vessels over small in speed 
and sea-going qualities. The 15 vessels ordered to be built 
by the French attain toa greater aggregate tonnage than 
our 28. With that evidence before us we may guess at 
what is, indeed, the fact—namely, that the French have 

_ been, and are, devoting more attention than we are to the 
building of battle-ships. It is also to be noted that the 
aggregate work done and proposed to be done by the French 
and Italians isin excess of ours, In the list of ships launched 

. it is greater by 6,143 tons. In the list of those ordered to be 
built by 33,709. Thisis a greater superiority than it is safe 
to leave to any possible combination of foreign navies. We 
know that there is nothing to be disturbed at in these figures 
if the proper measures are taken by the Admiralty. The 
rate of building on the Continent is not, asa rule, rapid. 

_ The one battle-ship launched by the French in this year, 
the Hoche, was laid down as long ago as 1880. It is also 

_ true that there is such a thing, as the Spaniards proved in 
the last century, and the Italians seem not unlikely to prove 

_ now, as building more ships than you can man, Competent 
critics have asserted that the Italians could not, if they 
called in every sible reserve, collect nearly all the 
engineers and skilled artificers they would need to handle 
the elaborate ironclads and cruisers they are building 
in such numbers. But, though these are reasons for 
not being unduly disturbed by the long building lists of 
France or Italy, and we may add Russia (which intends to 
construct ten vessels of, in all 44,942 tons), the figures do 
very clearly point out what ought to be the line taken in 
the next few years by the Admiralty. It is clear that we 
are deficient in large vessels. A large percentage of our 
~ building list is devoted to the Australian squadron, which, 
' though of great value, will be necessarily limited in its area 
of service. The building ——— which we shall look 
for from Lord Grorce Hamiiton must include a fair 
- number of battle-ships and a good squadron of first-class 


_versifiers for his own private profit. 


books. 


sordid idea does not perhaps enter into his generous mind. 
As we understand his circular, he means to reprint English 
He does not even 
intend to incur the preliminary expense of buying their 
Far from that, he writes to Bavius and Mavius, 
and asks them to send him their own volumes and pay the 
cag, Pigs that he, the Buffalo editor, may reprint them. 

or pure and — candour this artless proposal 
seems to deserve the highest possible prize. A gentleman 
who asks you not only to walk the plank, but to procure 
and provide him with the plank at your own charges, 
easily outdoes the assurance of Captain BLacKBEaRD or of 


Captain Kipp. He also requests Bavius and Mzvius to. 


name somebody who will compile their valued biographies, 
nor will he refuse a photograph or other portrayal of their 
inspired countenances. 

The joke is that to some yearning poetasters these pro- 
posals may not be unwelcome. They will be pleased by the 
notion of being read at Buffalo, and would rather be read, 
“like Tuomas Moore, that lucky man, At midnight in the 
“ Persian tongue, Along the streets of Ispahan,” for nothing 
than not read at all. Perhaps they will supply the pre- 
cious details of their own biographies themselves. They 
will be gratified rather than otherwise by appearing in 
company with such minstrels as Marcus Blakey ALLMoND, 
Hezexian Butrerwortn, the Rev. Minto J. Savace, 
Rosert Burns Wi1son, and, we dare say, Tennyson Byron 
Brownine Girtep Horxiss. Among English bards will 
be included W. Witsey Martin, A. SrepHen WI1son, 
Evetyn Dove.as, and a number of other gentlemen who, 
we fancy, are involuntary conscripts, pressed men ; for it 
is difficult to believe that they are walking the plank of 
their own will and pleasure. As for the dead, who can no 
more help themselves than the living, but who, if ArisrorLe 
reasons well, don’t much care—as for the dead, immediate 
attention will be called to “ Joun Goprrey Saxe, Bensamin 
“F,Taytor” (not aday too soon), “ Kinestey, Hucu 
“ Conway, E. R. Siti, AtBert Emma Lazarus, 
“ Matruew Jones Very (sic), James Berry 
“ BenseEt, Epcar Por, Ricwarp Reatr,” and other 
inheritors of more or less unfulfilled renown. It will be 
fulfilled now with a vengeance. Perhaps Jones Very 
needs attention more than Mr. Marruew Arnotp or 
Cuartes Kinestey. But, needing it or not, renown they 
are all about to obtain in a very queerly mixed galaxy 
indeed. Verily the Muse of Collestion-making introduces 
us to strange companions. 

The editors of divers English magazines will learn with 
unmixed emotion that their “best and brightest pro- 
“ ductions ” will appear in this Buffalo periodical. But we 
cannot believe that any public will stand so much poetry, 
even when conveyed ready made, and perhaps almost the 
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only purchasers will be the terribly minor poets who are 
asked to come and be pirated. Atleast, if they are not to be 
pirated, but to be “compensated” with dollars, we can only 
regret that we have misunderstood the Buffalo editor. 


IN THE ODOUR OF TANNERITY. — 


O one could have expected that the last sitting but one 
of the protracted Session of 1888 would have been 
signalized by an interesting and, in its way, a memorable 
incident. Thanks, however, to Dr. Tanner, it has been 
thus distinguished. We do not refer, we need hardly say, 
to the conduct of that person himself. The ruffianism of 
the hon. member for Mid-Cork has long since lost the charm 
of novelty. He has beaten the record in brutality of 
language and behaviour so often that this latest perform- 
ance can hardly have excited much interest in any quarter. 
Such curiosity as his proceedings now arouse concen- 
trates itself less upon the actor than on the audience. 
People are content with languidly wondering how long the 
House of Commons will continue to tolerate the presence of 
such a Yahoo in their midst. That he will have to be 
expelled sooner or later is hardly. doubtful. The only 
ground upon which doubt exists is whether the House 
is justified in submitting with so much patience to the 
diseredit which it unquestionably incurs in deferring the 
step which he is so obviously endeavouring to provoke. The 
sole interest which attaches to his last outrage upon 
decency resides in the fact that it has indicated the limits— 
or rather, first, that it has proved the existence of limits—to 
the support which the Parnellites are prepared to give to 
those among their number who make it their business to 
offer gross and deliberate insult to the House of Commons. 
It is undoubtedly interesting to have proof that there is a 
line which, in the opinion of these patriots, ought not to be 
passed, and that they draw that line on the gentlemanly 
side of the conduct of which Dr. TaNNER was guilty the 
other night. We now know that, if a Parnellite member 
without provocation and of blackguardism aforethought 
calls a Minister of the Crown “a coward and a liar,” it is not 
incumbent on them in duty to their down-trodden country to 
resist a motion for his suspension. They still, it is true, 
have their doubts whether language of this kind is not 
permissible under certain circumstances—Mr. Sexton, for 
instance, leaning apparently to the view that when the 
proceedings in Committee are being presided over by a 
“ casual Chairman,” it ought to be possible to call a Minister 
of the Crown a “coward and a liar” with impunity. It 
would seem, however, that Mr. Sexton recognizes this as 
being more or less in the nature of a “pious opinion” 
which members of the Irish party are not absolutely bound 
to support by their votes. At any rate, it was not so 
supported on the occasion in question. A few sturdy 
upholders of the privilege of free speech cried “ No” when 
the motion to suspend Dr. Tanner was put the first time 
from the chair, but no division was challenged ; and we are 
now, therefore, in a position to say that the expressions 
made use of by the hon. member for Mid-Cork are, in the 
opinion of the Parnellites, unparliamentary, and his employ- 
ment of them indefensible. And since their unvarying 
support on every previous occasion to offenders of the same 
kind had made it doubtful whether they regarded any expres- 
sion as unparliamentary, the precedent established in this case 
is undoubtedly a valuable one. Perhaps it is too much to 
hope that it may be the first of a series of rulings which 
will ultimately raise the standard of manners among the 
Irish members to the level of that which obtains among the 
noisier and more vulgar members of a fifth-rate vestry. 
Exhibitions of low rowdyism in the House of Commons 
may be, as the English politicians who wink at them appear 
to think them, the best means of conciliating the people of 
this country to Home Rule; but in the meanwhile the 
cause which Mr. GLapsTonE and Dr. Tanner have at heart 
assuredly does not appear, for some reason or other, to be 
prospering among the English constituencies. The Holborn 
election was not an encouraging one for the Gladstonians ; 
Colchester was a bitter and, indeed, a candidly avowed dis- 
appointment to them ; and the result of the latest contest, 
that at Stockton, is in some respects perhaps, and even 
though they retain the seat for their party, the most 
disheartening of all. We are justified, we think, in so 
describing it for two reasons—in the first place, because the 
constituency in question hails from the enlightened North 


instead of the benighted South, and secondly because there 
is reason to believe that the reduction of the Gladstonian 
majority was due in great measure to Liberal-Unionist se- 
cessions. Now this, aseverybody knows, is one of the most dis- 
agreeable characteristics which, in the view of the Separatist 
party, an election can possibly display. The increase of a 
Unionist poll by the accession of fresh Conservative voters 
they can regard with tolerable unanimity ; but they are 
well aware that as long as Liberal-Unionism holds its 
ground a reversal of the verdict of 1886 is an impossibility. 
Hence it is that Mr. Guapstone continually strives to 
persuade himself that the movement which co-operated so 
powerfully with the thoroughly aroused Conservatism of the 
country to bring about his downfall two years ago has 
exhausted itself; that the political party to which it gave 
birth is dead; and that, while a few of the seceders of 
1886 have definitively joined the Conservatives, the main 
body have returned to the Liberal fold. Such a contest 
as that at Stockton, though resulting in the return of 
a Gladstonian, demonstrates more clearly than many a 
Unionist victory the delusive character of this belief. There 
is no reasonable or even plausible way of explaining the 
reduction in the Gladstonian poll at Stockton except this— 
that a certain considerable body of voters who abstained in 
1886 have on this occasion come forward to support the 
Unionist candidate. In 1885 Mr. Dopps, the successful 
candidate, polled 4,226 votes in the election which turned 
on the Home Rule question; in the following year this 
majority sank to 3,822—a diminution of over 400 votes. His 
Conservative opponent’s poll, however, was not propor- 
tionately or at all increased ; on the contrary, it fell from 
3,133 to 2,820. But in the contest of last week, while 
Sir Horace Davey improved by a few score votes on Mr. 
Dopps’s poll of 1886, the Conservative candidate received 
an accession of no fewer than 674 fresh supporters. We 
repeat that there is no other plausible way of accounting for 
this signal change in the relative strength of the two parties 
than by supposing that some hundreds of Liberal absten- 
tionists of 1886 have given Unionist votes in 1888. Whence 
it would follow that the Liberal-Unionist party is not only 
not dead, but is even more alive, in so far as activity is a 
measure of vitality, than it was two yearsago. The favourite 
assertion of the Gladstonians that the Home Rule Bill took 
many good Liberals by surprise (as unquestionably it did), 
and that the doubts which led them to abstain from voting 
in 1886 have vanished upon a longer and closer examination 
of Mr. Guapstone’s policy, is in a sense true; but what it 
really means is that the more they have looked at that 
scheme the less they have liked it, and that doubts of its 
wisdom have grown into a fixed resolve to oppose it, 

It would be unpleasant, indeed, to find our old friend the 
fraudulent army contractor popping up once more at 
Christmastide, causing the departing year to leave behind 
it the offensive odour of his roguery. At present, how- 
ever, there is just room to hope that he has not been dis- 
covered at quite his worst tricks, and that some of the 
disquieting facts which have been heard of from the Soudan, 
and which seemed to show him at work again, either point 
to iniquities of an ancient date or of not quite so black a dye 
as was originally imagined. As to the revolvers which are 
said to have “struck work,” or to have worked with in- 
convenient reluctance, in the fight with the Dervishes the 
other day, information is still lacking, and we want much 
further and fuller particulars to enable us to determine the 
gravity or otherwise of the inference to be drawn from the 
total or partial failure of the weapon. As to the bayonets 
and rifles, it is not agreeable, of course, to hear that arms 
of this description can still be converted into screws, 
even though it requires an Egyptian soldier of gigantic 
strength to perform the feat. Still, the rifle which thus 
behaved appears to be an old Enfield, fitted, no doubt, 
with a coeval bayonet. The swords which broke short off at 
the hilt appear, at first sight, the most serious matter. 
Probably enough, it is the Crimean contractor story oveT 
again. The blades themselves are very likely right enough, 
but may have been carelessly and negligently filed to fit into 


the grip. 


=, 
H’S BOOM. 


R. WILLIAM BOOTH, having secured his puff pre- 
BA liminary at the hands of the Home Secretary, does 
not intend to allow his scheme for advertising the “ Salvation 
“ Army,” and disbursing as much as he can beg for the 
benefit of fallen women and unemployed men, to expire for 
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want of pushing. He has circulated a printed paper asking 
for the 15,000/. which the Government at last made up its 
mind not to give him, and stating in grandiloquent terms, 
and in the familiar style of the professional promoter, how 
much good he will be able to do with it. No doubt he will 
collect a certain amount of money from persons who are 
eharitably disposed, but not industrious enough to take the 
trouble of seeing that their alms are judiciously applied. 
But in case any one should be hesitating as to whether Mr. 
Boortn’s charity deserves their support or not, it is desirable 
to call attention to a very remarkable letter which appeared 
in the Times on Christmas Day, and, therefore, very likely 
failed to attract the notice it deserves. 

Mr. Liewettyn Davies is qualified as few men are to 
form a trustworthy opinion on the question whether or not 
Mr. Boors and his organization are efficient instruments 
for the moral reform of those who come under their influ- 
ence. The reputation he has gained in thirty years of 
active clerical life in London is a sufficient guarantee of his 
impartiality. He himself describes as follows his opportu- 
nities of observation :—‘“ For many years the Salvation 
“ Army has made the district of which my parish forms a 
“ part, bearing in philanthropy the name of Lisson Grove, 
“ a special sphere of its work. It has now, and has had for 
“ some time, a large hall and ‘ barracks’ in Lisson Street. 
“ Within the hall its characteristic services are carried on, 
“ and the neighbouring streets and squares are perambu- 
“lated by its Sunday band. The locality has not a good 
“ reputation. . . . I have exceptional opportunities, which 
“T need not describe, of hearing about the lives of the 
“ people—especially the lowest—who live not only within 
“the hmits of my church district, but in the neighbour- 
“hood.” With these facilities of observation Mr. Davies 
reports generally, “ I know of a few persons of disreputable 
“ character who were won by the Salvation Army for a time 
“and then relapsed. I know of many more persons of 
“ religious character and susceptible dispositions who have 
“been attracted to their services.” This is a poor result ; 
but it is less instructive than the particular experience 
which follows. 

A rash lady member of Mr. Boorn’s establishment pro- 
tested, in a recent conversation with Mr. Davies, that the 
offensive methods of reclaiming sinners practised by herself 
and her fellows were justified by the results. Mr. Davies 
asked whether he “could obtain local evidence of the 
“ alleged success.” With truly feminine impetuosity, the 
lady answered that “it could be given in abundance,” and 
even “ undertook to get it supplied.” Mr. Davies accepted 
the offer, probably hardly realizing what was before him. 
First he “ had to press the request again and again.” In 
order to make his request more definite—and harder to 
evade—he “named an area, bounded by the 
“ Road, Oxford Street, Seymour Place, Lisson Grove, St. 
“ John’s Wood Road,” and he asked for the names of any 
reclaimed persons within it. It may be remarked that Mr. 
Davies here showed himself to have more faith in the 
worldly way of testing a general statement than the eccle- 
siastical head of his province did a few years ago. The 
Archbishop of Cantersury thought that, when you were 
inquiring into the existence of practices alleged to be sys- 
tematically carried on, it was wholly superfluous to ask the 
names of persons said to have been affected. Mr. Davigs, 
however, had more common sense, or was more anxious to 
ascertain facts, than Dr. Benson, and “in the course of time ” 
Mr. Boorn’s people offered, somewhat reluctantly, to show 
him “ the names of half a dozen men and women ” who had 
been profitably converted in Marylebone. The offer was 
accepted, and they promised the names “ in the course of 
“ Monday.” But that Monday never came. There was 
more delay, and then Mr. Davies's badgering prevailed, 
and the victims of his cross-examination threw up the 
sponge. “I regret to say, owing to the limited space 
“which you have given us, we are not able to give you any 
“ suitable cases for you to visit.” (Mr. Davies had carefully 
explained that he'did not propose to reveal to the selected 
specimens the purpose of his inquiries about them.) There 
were not six just men, or any just men, found in lebone 
as the captives of Mr. Bootn’s trumpet and drum. But his 
officers offered—they did not give—the name of “a 

“ Paddington shopkeeper.” 

This story, which Mr. Davres declares to be confirmed by 
the similar experience of another clergyman, is exceedingly 
instructive. It shows that Mr. Boorn’s magnificent pre- 
tensions of success in his “religious movement” have once 
been brought to the test of genuine inquiry—inquiry, that 


is, which will not be evaded by comfortable but un- 
corroborated generalities—and that that once they crumbled 
away into absolutely nothing. The multitude of reclaimed 
rogues whose piety was alleged to justify all the noise, 
vulgarity, profanity, and other offences with which most of us 
are familiar, faded out in the light of Mr. Davres’s prosaic 
demand for names and addresses, as the claim for thousands 
of pounds damages for the loss of a splendid business pre- 
ferred against a railway company by a shabby man who has 
had this thumb sprained in an accident fades in the first 
ten minutes of cross-examination. It is with this story in 
their minds that the public should read—such of it as reads 
at all—Mr. Boorn’s circular begging letter. ‘“ Scores have 
“ given evidence of completely changed lives,” “127. men 
“ who came in abject distress have been placed in situations, 
“ and are now good citizens,” over “1,000 girls per annum 
“ are now being thus rescued, placed in situations, restored 
“ to their relatives Pa is quite right, and Mrs. AnMsTRONG 
“would approve of it] and enabled to earn an_ honest 
“ living. Seventy per cent. of all cases taken into the 
“ Homes prove satisfactory.” These statements, and all 
others like them, when made by Mr. Boorn, are worth nothing 
at all until a few names and addresses have been given to per- 
sons as capable as Mr. Davigs was in Marylebone of testing 


the accuracy of the assertions, Not even the support and . 


approval of those ornaments of the House of Commons, 

r. H. H. Fowrer, Mr. Joun Exxis, Mr. Gzorce 
and Professor Stuart, not even the adhesion of those 
pillars of the press, the editors of the Christian and the 
Rock, suffice to justify any one in accepting Mr. Boorn’s 
plea without strict scrutiny. There is plenty of good and 
effective almsgiving and charitable work to be done by any 
one who takes the trouble, as Mr. Daviss very properly 
reminds his readers. But those who subscribe to Mr. 
Boorn’s boom are not likely to do any real good to any one, 


a perhaps, a very little fo themselves. 
4 
THE RIGHT TO ONE'S FEATURES. 


lovely woman condescends to be 

and finds too late that the photographer is making 
an exhibition of her, her remedy lies in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice, where she may 
obtain a perpetual injunction against him, with costs. It 
is pleasant to find that in these days of ultra-publicity, 
when anybody who is supposed to be remarkable for any- 
thing may find, without notice, in the evening paper a 
description of his own waistcoat or his wife's gown, 
the countenance of the individual may be reserved. An 
irreverent critic of the law, or of that “ equity” which 
now, in the technical sense of the term, prevails, might 
inquire why Mr. Justice Norru should deliver a learned 
judgment, after mature consideration, to enforce what after 
all is the merest common sense. We shall not make the 
flippant answer that a judge is an important and highly 
paid officer, who would perish sooner than admit the 
simplicity of his functions. It is enough to say that every 
subject of Her Magesty is entitled to know why a Court 
decides against him, and that the game, as Lord 
BraMWELL says, must be played according to the rules. 
Mr. Goscuen’s father would never submit any dispute to 
arbitration, because he got no intellectual excitement for 
his money, and it is to be hoped that the gentleman sued 
as the Photographic Company has been able to console 
himself for defeat by admiring the judicial acumen employed 
in overthrowing him. That Mr. Justice Norta should have 
been compelled to drive the legal plough through virgin seil 
is certainly surprising. Photography has now been prac- 
tised for at least a generation, and yet it seems never to have 
been decided whether the rash act of confronting the camera 
puts one’s form and face at the mercy of the operator for 
ever. The bulk of the miscellaneous class known as public 
men, which chiefly consists of actors and politicians, are far 
more likely to complain if their photographs are not ex- 
hibited than if they are. Vanity has led to many quarrels 
and to much litigation. It is seldom that a judge has 
occasion to deal with questions in which modesty plays a 
leading part. 

Such, however, must have been the motive of Mrs. 
Pottarp’s action, and much sympathy will be felt with her. 
Perhaps no woman, and certainly no man, would hear with 
unmixed pain that copies of his or her face were in great 
request among their neighbours and acquaintances. But 
when a lady has her photograph taken for her husband, or 
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her children, or her friends, or herself, it is an unpardonable 
liberty to stick it in the window like an advertisement, and 
to sell it over the counter as if she were a Prime Minister 
or a low comedian. Mr. Justice Norrn says it is also a 
“ gross breach of faith”; but, perhaps, photographers, 
after long experience of people in a highly self-conscious 
atate, become cynical, and think that a pledge of privacy 
may be safely broken without the risk of offence. Mrs. 
PoLLaRD’s case was accompanied by aggravating circum- 
stances, among which, perhaps, the worst was her associa- 
tion with the “ compliments of the season.” To figure in a 
Christmas Card is enough to try the temper of the most 
saintly she alive, especially when the actual vignette 
is surrounded by “ scrolls” of what the Judge “ supposes 
“ are intended for leaves.” With regard to these accessories | 
there was some conflict of evidence, and the defendant’s 
manager stoutly protested that he had only sold the orna- 
mented variety of the article to persons describing them- 
selves as Mrs. Po.iarn’s friends. As, however, no authority 
was required, nor any means taken to test the truth of this 
assertion, the inquiry was not of much use, and it was ad- 
mitted that ordinary photographs of Mrs. Pottarp were 
freely bought. Mr. Justice Norrn’s reasons for issuing the 
injunction are rather too many than too few. In the first 
place, he likens a photograph to confidential information, 
which a clerk or servant may, as is well known, be re- 
strained from betraying. But this analogy would lead us 
far. Could it, for instance, be contended that a photo- 
grapher or his assistant acted illegally in describing the per- 
sonal appearance of a sitter? Nor does the position of a 
hearer at a lecture help very much towards a solution of 
the problem. The House of Lords has decided that notes of 
lectures may not be published by the student who took them, 
and certainly few professors would care to be responsible for 
what some of their pupils thought they were saying. 
Undergraduates are not so accurate as photographs. The 
best instance in support of the judgment, if any instance be 
required, is that of a letter, which belongs to the receiver, 
but which cannot be published without the consent of the 
writer. Mr. Justice Norts, with dry judicial humour, 
kept to the last the statutory enactment which provides that 
the copyright of the negative shall be the property of the 
sitter, unless reserved by express agreement to the artist. 
After this it seems rather flat to talk about an implied con- 
tract only to use the negative for the sitter’s benefit, 
although we are far from saying that such a contract does 
not exist. It is not often that so elaborate a train of 
reasoning as Sir Forp Norta’s arrives at so simple and satis- 
factory a conclusion. 


THE PAX BRITANNICA. 


yee history of our recent policy in the Malay Peninsula 
might profitably be written out at large—which does 
not necessarily mean at any oppressive length—for the 
benefit of members of Parliament and others who feel 
bound to have and to express an opinion on what ought to 
be our policy towards barbarous States in the immediate 
neighbourhood of any of our possessions. The story is 
accessible enough in Blue-books, and in an even more con- 
venient form in the Zimes of Thursday. It is worth read- 
ing for its own intrinsic merits, and then because of the 
instructive application which can be made of it. In the 
Malay Peninsula we have within the last twenty years in- 
troduced order and prosperity where twenty years ago there 
were chronic wars and quarrelsome poverty. A round score 
of little States, inhabited by one of the most pugnacious, 
self-indulgent, and indolent races on the face of the earth, 
have been induced to give up fighting, and, if not to become 
industrious, at least to allow foreigners who will work 
to labour in peace and security. In 1870 an intelligent 
qrilie, arguing on general principles, might have made out 
a good case for the contention that, until the whole peninsula 
had been occupied, as British India has been, there would 
be no quiet possible for it. All the elements of chronic 
warfare were there in abundance. A string of little States, 
with ill-defined frontiers and conflicting pretensions, governed 
by men of a fighting race, seemed provided for the mainte- 
nance of unending wars. The claims of chiefs whose posi- 
tions seem to have been ill defined might have been trusted 
to ‘produce corresponding revolts and civil conflicts. And 
yet, thanks to the intelligence and energy of a succession of 
English officers, none of these probable things have happened, 
but the reverse of them. 


The credit of extending the benefits of English rule to 
these States, without burdening England with the expense 
and trouble of occupying them, belongs, in the first place, 
to Sir ANDREw CLARKE, the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, and then to his successors, including the present 
holder of the office, Sir Ceciz Smrra, who did good work 
as Colonial Secretary some years before he was appointed 
Governor. Sir ANDREw began to apply his ideas in 1874. 
It is useful to remember the course of English polities 
at that date. With the approval of Lord Caryarvon, 
he decided to exercise British influence among the little 
States of the peninsula. By gentle pressure or by artful 
manipulation of the human vanity of our Malay friends, 
they were induced to receive British Residents and to 
listen to them. The t resource of the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements was that cheap, but most 
efficient, one—the grant of titles of honour. Every Rajah 
who listened to reason was promoted Maharajah, every 
Maharajah whose conduct was satisfactory was put up 
one place and became Sultan. Sir ANDREW CLARKE 
appears to have conferred these promotions in the most 
royal way possible by simply giving them in a letter. 
When he did it everybody followed his example, and 
the thing was finished. Good conduct in a Rajah or 
Maharajah consisted in receiving an English Resident, 
and treating him with proper respect. Once there, the 
Residents exerted themselves to prevent wars and to 
promote industry. They did it with astonishing success, 
as may be seen from the example of the single State of 
Selangore. Since it came under the judicious guidance of 
a Resident in 1877 its revenue has increased from 226,853 
dollars to 1,153,896 dollars. Here is an encouraging example 
for Malay Rajahs, and for others also. The growth is not 
due to the imposition of mere taxes, but to the increase of 
land under cultivation and the development of trade. 
What is true of Selangore is true of all the other States of 
the long Malay Peninsula. As soon as security for 
lifeand property was attainable, English capital and Chinese 
labour flowed in and began to enrich the State and the 
Rajah. Once only, at the very beginning of Sir A. 
Cuarke’s Governorship in 1875, it was necessary to support 
our influence by arms. The Agent in Perak, Mr. Bircn, 
was murdered, and an expedition had to be sent to bring 
his murderers to punishment. Since that the Malays have 
understood that behind the Resident was the power of 
England, and have respected him accordingly. e work 
has been done by an astonishingly small staff. A single 
Resident, or, at the outside, five or six officials engaged in 
collecting revenue or managing railways, is the whole staff 
employed. It contrasts favourably with the imposing 
array of Residents, Assistant-Residents, Deputy Assistant- 
Residents, Chancellors, and clerks found necessary by the 
French in their somewhat similar venture in Cambodia. The 
staff of officials employed by the British Government is a 
model one from the financial point of view. It costs us 
nothing, and is a gain to the protected States. The moral 
of this story is so obvious that it need hardly be drawn, and 
yet it is so instructive that in case it should be overlooked 
we shall draw it. How blessed is that state of things in 
which British officers on the spot are allowed to act on their 
own ideas, founded on their own experience, without inter- 
ference from Parliament, or the newspapers, or political 
gentlemen in search of clap-trap for the stump. Then they 
establish protectorates, to the great advantage of both sides. 
Then trade increases, and revenue with it, and the Pax 
Britannica is happily extended. When English officials on 
the spot are hampered by the Marplots named there follows 
—well we have too many melancholy examples of what 
follows. 


WHAT IS CHARITY? 


ye intelligent and ingenious Revisers of the New 
Testament, having no ear for rhythm and little sense 
of style, banished the word “charity” from the noblest 
chapter in the Bible, and substituted the equally ambiguous 
word “love.” The second of these two substantives seldom 
engages the attention of a judge, unless he is assisted by a 
jury, with comic counsel, blushing witnesses, and the 
whole paraphernalia so well known in actions for breach of 
promise. Charity, on the other hand, has, ever since the 
time of Queen ELIzaBETH, produced a variety of legal deci- 
sions, as well as covered a multitude of sins. The great 
statute of 1842, by which Sir Rosert Pret made the 
Income-tax perpetual, employs the adjective “charitable 
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in a context and for an object calculated to excite, as they 
have in fact excited, an almost illimitable controversy. The 
loyal but shortsighted Whig who founded a prize at Cam- 
bridge for the best essay on the character of Wiiu1am ITT. 
ensured that there should never be wanting a due supply of 
unfit persons to analyse the motives of that monarch. No 
syllable used by a Parliamentary draftsman in penning an 
exemption from the Income-tax could be expected to escape 
the most penetrating criticism of the most competent 
lawyers. If a man, or a body of men, see any chance, 
however remote, of escaping any contribution, however 
small, to the public service, they will not hesitate to spend 
twice as much money in litigation as they could possibly 
have been called upon to pay in taxes. The case of the 
QuEEN v. the Income-tax Commissioners, decided by the 
Court of Appeal on the last day of the Michaelmas 
Sittings, is not, however, an instance of that kind. The 
appellants, as trustees, were bound to provide against 
any avoidable diminution of their trust fund, and the sum 
involved, though not enormous, was worth fighting for. 
The parties whom it was sought to tax are Moravians. 
The Moravian sect does not make much stir in the reli- 
gious or social world; but it became politically prominent 
some years ago in connexion with Quakers, Separatists, 
the oath of allegiance, and Mr. Braptaven. A Moravian, 
while permitted to make an affirmation, in lieu of swear- 
ing, is not, of course, privileged against Income-tax ; and 
therefore the peculiarities of the Moravian creed were 
not before the Court. The real question, singular as 
it may seem, was whether charity could be religious. It 
arose in this way. The Property-tax Act, which was passed 
forty-six years ago, says that the Commissioners must grant 
“ allowances "—that is, remissions—“on the rents and 
“ profits of lands, tenements, hereditaments, or heritages, 
“ belonging to any hospital, public school, or almshouse, 
“ or vested in trustees for charitable purposes, so far as the 
“same are applied to charitable purposes.” It was not 
disputed by the Law Officers of the Crown that the revenues 
assessed were entirely devoted to the furtherance of foreign 
missions. But it was denied by them that foreign or any 
other missions fell within the definition of “ charitable 
“ purposes.” 

The point was first argued before the Lorp Crier 
Justice and Mr. Justice GrantHaM, when those eminent 
luminaries of the law unfortunately differed in opinion. 
Mr. Justice Grantuam thought that the words “charitable 
“ purposes ” had received in the Court of Chancery a tech- 
nical meaning, that under the famous Act of ELizaBeTu the 
Court had assumed a jurisdiction over religious as well 
as secular endowments, and that on those grounds a trust 
fund for missionaries was entitled to defy the collector. 
Lord CoLermweg, on the other hand, preferred to put a 
eed construction upon the epithet “charitable,” and 

eld that, so construed, it applied only to material benefits. 
It will be seen that while the Court of Appeal were divided 
on the principle of interpretation, whether it should be 
technical or not, they were unanimous in finding that the 
claim to exemption was made out. Lord CoLErtpcE must 
of course have recognized that “charity” had more than 
one meaning. But he apparently inferred that, as it could 
not signify in the Act what it signifies in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, it should be rigidly confined to alms- 
giving, so far as concerned the revenue. We must own 
that, apart from authority, there is much to be said for 
this view. Lord Justice Fry, who followed Mr. Justice 
Grantuam in treating “ charitable purposes ” as words of 
art, bases himself firmly upon a long series of equitable 
judgments, and even upon an express statutory provi- 
sion. But the Master of the Rotts and Lord Justice 
Lorrs, who take what may be called the dictionary view 
of the matter, occupy, as it seems to us, a more assailable 

ition. Lord Esner says that, though an object may 
religious without being charitable—as, for instance, 
the conversion of the rich—it may be religious and chari- 
table at the same time. Lord Justice Lopes adds that 
want need not be merely physical, but may be mental or 
iritual, To some extent Lord Justice Lopes answers Lord 

HER. Many rich men are intellectually or spiritually 
destitute. Why is it not charity to supply their deficiencies 
gratuitously? How poor must a man be to make his 
instruction or conversion charitable? The Soxicrror- 
GENERAL was pressed in argument to say whether it was 
charitable to educate for nothing a boy who did not want to 
be educated at all, and could only reply that a boy would be 
estopped from advancing such a shocking plea. The subject 


is surrounded with difficulties and absurdities, if once the 
material, as distinguished from the purely moral, sense of 
charity is pushed beyond loaves and fishes, or pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The policy of excepting charities from 
Income-tax is too large a subject for the fag end of an 
article. But any one can see that there are plausible objec- 
tions to assuming that all charities are good. Many of 
them are undoubtedly mischievous, and yet it is impossible 
for Parliament to make any discrimination of that kindina 
taxing Act. 


FRANCE. 


ENERAL BOULANGER continues to be, as he has 
been for long, and will continue to be, the centre of 

the political movement in France. Everything done is 
done either for him or against him. When M. CHaLLemeEL- 
Lacour eloquently denounces the errors of Radicals, which 
he had as large a share as any man in introducing, or when 
M. Ferry comments on the fatal consequences of allowing 
Radicalism to be directed by anybody but himself, it is 
because the backslidings they denounce are putting France 
at the feet of the “ meanest of men,” or whatever other title 
they find it most comforting to give to the person whom the in- 
fallible wisdom of universal suffrage delights to honour, to 


| the openly expressed disgust of the less favoured prophets. 


M. Fioguet has no better answer to give to the rebukes of 
MM. and Ferry than further measures 
against the General. The measures are, as has been the 
rule, all more or less inroads on that very Constitution 
which it is the object of the General to revise. The pro- 

return from scrutin de liste to scrutin darron- 
dissement, which is M. Fiogvet’s latest pill against the 
earthquake, ought to rejoice the reactionary Opposition not 
a little. The scrutin de liste was introduced by the Repub- 
licans in the first days of their triumph, solely because it 
would enable the voters to pronounce more emphatically for 
their favourites, who, it was then taken for granted, must 
needs be Republicans of the proper stamp. Serutin 
d'arrondissement, it was held, was too favourable to local 
influences, which were liable to be Royalist or Bonapartist. 
Recent experience having shown that democracy has an 
ugly trick of changing its favourites, its friend and admirer, 
M. Fioqvet, proposes to return to a method of election 
which he hopes will enable him to put a hook in its nose. 
Whether his calculation is well founded or not, his proposed 
reform is a confession of inferiority and abject cowardice. 
It also gives the measure of the honesty of what are called 
the principles of the Radicals. These servants of the people 
will avail themselves of anything, however Orleanist or 
Bonapartist, if only it will enable them to disregard their 
master’s notice to quit. 

Before the Prime Minister has a chance of rigging the 
general election there will be a series of bye-elections, which 
will each be a trial of strength. The candidature of General 
MontaupaN in the Somme is one of the least significant, 
but it is not without importance. The mere fact that the 
General, an officer of mark, who distinguished himself in 
the best fight the French made against the German in- 
vaders, should have come forward openly as a partisan of 
General BouLanGer is significant. It is a proof that the 
army is not so profoundly shocked at his disregard of disci- 
— as his adversaries have found it convenient to assert. 

ut the election in the Somme is a small matter com- 
pared with the approaching contest for the seat for 
Paris left vacant by the death of M. Hung. Here the 
General is coming forward himself, under circumstances 
which will make the result of the election very important. 
He had committed himself to stand for Paris months ago if 
an opportunity could be found, and cannot refuse to run 
the risk now without a serious loss of credit. But it is clear 
that he does not enter on the conflict without some doubts. 
He must resign his seat for the Nord in order to be able to 
stand ; and itis to be remembered that, when he was re-elected 
before, after a previous resignation, it was by a diminished 
majority. His return for Paris, in spite of confident talk, 
is by no means certain. Unless the Conservatives vote for 
him in a body, he can hardly be returned. It is possible 
that in the capital, where they are more open to the taunts 
of their adversaries, the Conservatives may be less ready to 
see in him only the candidat de la protestation than they 
are in the provinces. The General has done his best to 
pacify them by his cynically impudent declaration against 
the expulsion of the Princes; but even so, it will be a 
curious alliance which will bring the friends of M. Hervé 
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to the poll hand in hand with the friends of M. Henri 


‘Rocuerort. The most favourable signs for the General 


are the fears of the other side, and the measures they are 
taking against him. He is to be opposed by a pronounced 
Radical, M. Vacquerie or another, who is not unlikely to fail 
to secure the support of the Moderate Republicans, while it 
is certain that no candidate of that party would have the 
smallest chance of securing a Radical vote. As usual, the 
divisions of his enemies give the General his best chance. 
For the rest, he can play with greater confidence than the 
other side. If he wins, his success will be an immense 
triumph for him, as it will show that he is gaining ground 
even in Paris, which has hitherto been most hostile to him. 
If he. loses, he is only beaten by those who have always 
been his enemies, and is not much worse off than before. 


THE INDIAN NATIVE CONGRESS. 


Ts proceedings at the first sitting of the Indian Native 

Congress were probably not quite so mild and colourless 
in reality as they appear in the condensed telegraphic report 
received of it; but we have no doubt that these negative 
qualities would have been conspicuous enough even to an 
ear-witness of the scene. 
behaviour of the Congress when in actual session would be 
sweet reasonableness itself. This, however, does not pre- 
vent the movement out of which the Congress has arisen, 
which supports and encourages it, and which is quite cer- 
tain to urge it to successive extensions of the demands, from 
being mischievous and dangerous in a high degree. The 
English Caleutta merchants and ex-Presidents of the 
Chamber of Commerce who “ play propriety ” in the Chair 
of the Congress may perhaps exercise a reassuring effect 
upon some minds; for there are minds capable of being 
reassured—as there are minds (generally the same ones) 
capable of being frightened—by anything ; but, as a simple 
matter of fact, of course, the presidentship of Mr. GrorcE 
YU xz, or the presence of any number of Mr. Gzorce YULEs, 
has in it no real element of reassurance. In the first place, 
there has never for many generations past been any popular 
movement, from Jacobinism downwards, to which some 
perfectly respectable Englishman or other could not be 
found to act sponsor. And, in the next place, it is quite 
certain that, whatever Mr. Georce Yue and others like 
him may want, it is not what is wanted by that noisy, con- 
ceited, and over-educated section of the native population 
whose activity has forced the Congress upon public atten- 
tion in England; so that, sooner or later, and when the 
Calcutta merchant has done as much mischief as is possible 
to him, and a good deal more, we have no doubt, than he 
would ever think of doing intentionally, he and the Bengali 
Baboo will part company. 

At present, of course, they can travel arm-in-arm along 
the road in the best of conceit with each other. The Pre- 
sident, we read, “dealt exhaustively with the proposed re- 
“ construction of the Legislative Councils, declaring that, as 
“ regarded an increase in the number of members, perfect 
“ unanimity of opinion prevailed, the non-official Europeans 
“agreeing with the Indians on this point.” He claimed 
further that “the concession asked was moderate—namely, 
“ that one-half of the members of the Legislative Council 
“ should be elected, and the remainder nominated by the 
“ Government, one-fourth being officials, and the right of veto 
“ remaining with the Executive.” Of course the demand is 
* moderate” ; when were the first demands put forward as 


the result of popular movements ever anything else? But 


the question is not so much what the Congress want as 
what political principle they wish to aflirm and establish as 
a means to the satisfaction of their wants, and in what 
relation this political principle stands to the needs and 
the capacities of the natives of India. If the attempt to 
introduce a representative system into the country is an 
attempt fraught with confusion and peril, then it matters 
very little indeed whether the particular political aims which 
the supporters of this hazardous experiment have imme- 
diately in view be themselves modest or ambitious. The 
immediate object to be gained may be as small as the China- 
man’s sucking-pig ; but, in that case, there is all the less 
excuse for setting our Indian house afire to obtain it. Even 
our English Radical advocates of this rash experiment sub- 
stantially admit its ineptitude. They ask for the introduc- 
tion of the elective principle in India, while, in the same 
breath, they declare that a direct popular vote is out of the 


It was always certain that the. 


question, and that some sort of “ fancy franchise” must be 
devised. What sense or meaning is there in an attempt to 
set up an electoral system without an electorate, and in full 
recognition of the fact that no such electorate exists, and that 
its place will have to be filled by a make-believe ? 


SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


‘'NINHE second Sir Frederick Pollock—christened William 

Frederick, but always known by his second name—was born 
in 1815. His father, who came of a stock abounding with latent 
strength, as its various growths testify, was a man of distinction 
in his day; of distinction to which no adventitious aid contri- 
buted, but which was founded entirely upon natural gifts of 
mind and character great enough and harmonious enough to 
ensure easy and lasting success. He was of a stamp which never 
fails to make its mark in any career—least of all in such a career 
as is open to any man at either of our great Universities. No 
better school could have been found for the career of his adoption, 
and few men have left that school with better credentials for the 
future. His success at the Bar was speedy; he never slipped 
back ; but, passing easily along the upward path as an advocate, 
he became Attorney-General in 1834, and Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer ten years afterwards. 

The late Sir Frederick, who succeeded him, went also to Cam- 
bridge; but not before he had been admitted to the outskirts of the 
“great world” in which he moved to the end of his life. At 
Trinity College, where he obtained a scholarship, he fell in at once 
with many of the best men of his time, becoming the companion 
of a dozen young fellows who contributed some of the greatest 
names to the history of the next half-century. With them he 
was soon associated on terms of intimate friendship, his place 
amongst them being marked by the fact that he was one of 
the exclusive little society known as “the Apostles.” Of these 
Spring Rice was one, Helps another, with Maurice, Sterling, 
Trench, Hallam, Charles and Arthur Buller, Thompson r Pow 
Master of Trinity), Houghton, Spedding, Alford, and others who 
came to distinction. Young men of this kind, when they form 
themselves into coteries, are as fastidious in companionship as the 
most arrogant of dowagers; and it must be cen as a sign of 
obvious merit to be admitted within the ring. There the late Sir 
Frederick Pollock kept his place, and the friendships thus formed 
were never lost. He passed through his University with credit, 
and to the end of his life never lost touch with it. He had his 
tastes, and his inquiries led him into more than one field of learn- 
ing, and in all he gathered accomplishments which, while they 
supplied him with lifelong —— were solid enough to add 
respect to the pleasure which other men, more deeply learned in 
this way or that, found in his companionship. Law was to be 
his business, and law he knew; but not as one who is a 
born lawyer, delighting in the problems and sporting in the 
profundities of his profession. The only charm of it to him 
was in the practice of it, wherein much may be learned of that 
abundance of human nature which is in all mankind, However, 
he did’ his work well while he was at it; and it may be surmised 
that had he gone upon the Bench he would have made an excellent 
judge, because of one most useful quality which came out at a 
very early period in his career—that is to say, when he was 
President of the Cambridge Union. As was frequently shown in 
after life, Sir Frederick Pollock had in a remarkable degree the rare 
faculty of managing, to their benefit, doubting, or contentious, or 
muddle-headed committees ; and what the use of that ver‘ 
in dealing with juries need not be told to anybody who 
knowledge of the law-courts. But his business in his pro- 
fession was to be advocate, revising barrister, and then Master 
in the Court of Exchequer and Queen’s Remembrancer. From 
that and all other public offices Sir Frederick Pollock retired 
about two years ago; and thenceforth his remaining span 
of life was devoted to what were at all times his greatest 
pleasures—reading and the conversation of men who are men, 
to speak in Lamb's sense when he denied that all books are 
books. Not that Sir Frederick Pollock’s intellectual sympathies 
were narrow ; on the contrary, they were very wide, as his culti- 
vation was. He might have been called a delles-lettves man with 
a great deal of truth; but science had a strong interest for him— 
an interest which gave zest to the useful and beneficent endeavour 
in which he was but lately e for the deliverance of great 
cities from the pestilence of coal-smoke. Politics never appealed 
to him as a profession ; but politics also occupied his mind, which 
was attuned to a moderate Conservatism, not the less strong for 
its moderation. But literature and society were his great 
delights—a combination which brings in the drama as a matter of 
course; and what he was most eminently fitted to enjoy he did 
enjoy to the full, thanks to certain qualities over and above all that 
can be conferred by intellect, trainig, and opportunity. How pro- 
minent a figure Sir Frederick Pollock was m society need not be 
said. That is all known to hundreds of people who never heard 
of the Breakfast Club or the dinners of the C. C.S. But among 
the points in his character which perhaps best deserved comme- 
moration was his remarkable attitude towards young competitors 
of any promise in art, science, or literature. It could not be 
described as mere patronage towards Zoune lions ; for it was 
entirely wanting in the subsequent coldness which, especially in 
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the celebrated case of Victor Cousin, has been noted in those who 
“take up” young men. Sir Frederick Pollock was prompt to re- 
cognize merit wherever it showed; but he did not seem to think 
it necessary to cease recognizing it when it was recognized by 
other people. Nor can this be said to have been due to indolence 
on his own part. 

In literature he is not without his own memorials. Dante had 
an interest for him which, had he been a man of different tempera- 
ment, might have been whipped into a passion. Out of mere love 
and delight—the scholarly instinct coming in, of course—he made 
a blank-verse line-for-line translation of Dante as long ago as 
1854, and he leaves behind him one of the most complete Dante 
libraries in land. Other work he did; while only a 
little while ago he published two volumes of Reminiscences which 
record as liberal an acquaintance with all the more distinguished 
—— of his generation as most men can boast of. It was a 
very full life from end to end. Begun in honour and prosperity, 
in prosperity and honour it came to a close. 


THE YEAR. 


18 88 has not been an interesting, or at least not an exciting, 
year as far as the domestic policy of this country is 
concerned. We are still in the period of comparative quies- 
cence into which we fell after the surprises and emotions supplied 
in such abundance by Mr. Gladstone’s last two Ministries. The 
business of Government has been to carry on the steady fight 
for the restoration of order in Ireland, and to what sober 
legislation it could for the benefit of the for many years grossly 
neglected island of Great Britain. Such work must necessarily 
consist of a number of small measures, all useful and creditable, 
but not necessarily spectacular, and still less easy to tell. An 
account of the successive prosecutions and punishments of Irish 
agitators, of the repeated refutations of Irish calumnies which 
have filled the year, would be equally tiresome to write or to read. 
Public opinion has been moved by nothing so profoundly as by a 
hideous series of undetected murders in Whitechapel. Abroad 
the course of events has been very different. There has been a 
succession of dramatic events. The German throne has twice 
fallen vacant ; France has been disturbed, and is now threatened 
by another revolution; South-Eastern Europe has been in a 
ferment; Russia has continued to arm and to sulk; a series 
of quarrels have arisen between France and Italy; and at the 
back of it all there has been the constant danger of war. 
Parliament has sat for between eight and nine months out of 
the twelve in two Sessions, and during that period has passed one 
at measure and a few small ones. The Local Government 
ill, and the Act for supplying the Irish Nationalist members 
with a special Court to inquire into the charge that they were 
the associates of rebels and murderers, filled the first Session. 
The renewal of Lord Ashbourne’s Act and the completion of the 
work of Supply have filled the second. If this does not seem 
much, it must be remembered that the Opposition strove hard to 
make it even less. In spite of further amendments of the Rules 
of the House of Commons, and of the desire professed by the 
Opposition to facilitate business when the House met in February, 
obstruction has been nearly continuous. If it has not been 
mite as bad as in some former years, the reason has been 
that the Rules of the House do now enable the majority 
to cut short merely obstructive talk. The Local Govern- 
ment Bill, introdu at the end of March, suffered some loss 
before it was carried to the Lords at the end of July. 
Under pressure of a threat of obstruction on the part of the 
pe the Government withdrew the licensing clauses. 
offence of this part of the Bill was, that though it gave 
the newly-organized Local Government bodies the power to 
withdraw publicans’ licences, it provided for the payment of com- 
pensation. The temperance fanatics were indifferent to the pos- 
session of so limited a power, and began an agitation which 
acquired some importance after the defeat of a Unionist candidate 
for the vacant seat at Southampton. The Separatist Opposition 
were aroused by this event to an appreciation of the oa 
Compensating publicans for the loss of their property. e 
Ministry, seeing how little chance there was of a large a 
Meesure in the face of unscrupulous opposition, withdrew the 
clauses. It had the satisfaction of disappointing the fadmongers 
} ered withdrawing the clause which gave the Local Councils 
he power of enforcing Sunday closing. As the licensing ques- 
tion was to be treated by itself, it was decided that it should be 
treated as a whole. With the exception of these clauses, however, 
the Bill was very little changed. It provided for the establish- 
ment of local administrative bodies to be elected in every English 
County, and endowed with power to deal with all local questions, 
except Education, the Poor-law, and Police. Whether it is to 
ve control over licences, and under what limitations, if any, is 
to be decided. As it has not received the control over 
which was to be conferred upon it, its financial resources 
are also still unsettled. With the exception of these clauses, the 
Bill was well received. The charm of novelty may account for 
some of the om shown to stand for the new Councils, and 
to vote for candidates ; on a future occasion it may be found that 
Voters are indifferent, and that only a lower class of candidates 
can be induced to stand. For the present, however, it is not 
that local administration will fall into inferior hands. 


London, which is a county under the Act, is in particular pre 
paring to supply itself, for the first time, with a ] Board ia 
the best spirit, and it has an excellent list of candidates to 
choose from at the election, which is to come off early next 
year. 

The withdrawal of the licensing clauses of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill had an indirect effect on Mr. Goschen’s Budget. The 
licences, which were to have been handed over to the Councils, 
have necessarily remained in the hands of the central Govern- 
ment. But the great feature of the Budget was not affected b 
this casualty. The conversion of Consols has been carried thro 
with complete success. Mr. Goschen’s scheme provided for con- 
verting all the old stocks into a single new one, which is to bear 
interest at 2} oo cent. for fifteen years, and then at 2} guaranteed 
for twenty. It avoided the danger which had ruined the conver- 
sion scheme of Mr. Childers by offering a bonus to shareholders, 
and a slight percentage to the fe whose help was needed if 
the scheme was to succeed. The temptations proved sufficient, 
and the conversion was carried through with the utmost ease and 
rapidity. Some minor provisions of the Budget—the tax of 5s. a 
dozen on wine and the Wheel-tax—did not prove equally accept- 
able, and have been modified; but, in the main, Mr. Goschen’s 
Budget has been a success. Though he has had to give up some- 
thing, other items have compensated for the loss, and he has not 
been compelled to break his promise to reduce the Income-tax a 
penny in the pound. 

Ireland has naturally had its ample share of the two Sessions, 
and may almost be said to have had the whole of the last. In 
that country itself the steady application of the law has begun to 
have its effect. No single event has shown the victory of order 
in an exceptionally conspicuous way ; but there are a number of 
smaller signs that order is gradually being restored. There is 
less boycotting and fewer crimes. Ju and other independent 
witnesses agree in declaring that there is a perceptible improve- 
ment. Tenants are less disposed to assist the agitators who en- 
deavour to promote the notorious Plan of Campaign. The 
agitators themselves have been markedly cooled by the resolution 
of Government. Since Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was imprisoned at the 
beginning of the year there has been an absence of English 
volunteers for the work of disturbance. The miserable outcry raised 
by Mr. O’Brien when he was called upon to wear prison dress 
has made the martyrdom of these heroes decidedly ridiculous, and 
the attempt to make capital out of the death of Mr. Mandeville 
has failed completely. Every effort has been made by the Irish 
and Separatist snetobens to spread the belief that Mr. Mandeville, 
who died more than half a year after coming out of prison, who 
was in excellent health when he left, who was active in agitation 
till he died of an acute disease, was killed by ill-treatment while 
in gaol. The effort has been a failure, in spite of the effect pro- 
duced by the suicide of Dr. Ridley, the prison medical officer, who 
was driven to desperation by the calumnious attacks made on him 
during the inquest on Mr. Mandeville. The martyrdom has taken 
its place with the other stock subjects of Irish oratory; but it is 
known by everybody except thoroughgoing partisans (and 
sibly even by them) to be merely a more or less useful fiction. 
Mr. Balfour has, by a series of refutations of equal wit and 
cogency, reduced the usefulness of the legend to a minimum, and 
made its fictitious character extremely conspicuous. 

The cause of order in Ireland has been served by the somewhat 
—— action of the Pope. In April, and after receiving the report 
of Monsignor Persico, an agent of his own, who had visited 
Ireland, the Pope sent the Irish bishops an unequivocal con- 
demnation of the Plan of Campaign, of boycotting, an of the other 
violent methods of Irish agitation. The most strenuous efforts 
have been made by lay and clerical agitators to wriggle out of 
the Pope’s grip, but with little success. They have been unable 
to escape, and es only brought upon themselves a second rebuke. 
The Catholics among them who still practise the condemned 
methods, as far as their fear of the law allows them, do it at least 
with the distinct knowledge that they are disobeying the head of 
their Church. Another, and a very different, body of cle came 
to the help of the Government at the end of the year. The Non- 
conformist ministers, as they would have been called when there 
was an Established Church in Ireland, took measures to refute the 
calumny that they were favourable to Home Rule. Nearly nine- 
tenths of them signed an address expressing in the most emphatic 
terms their loyalty to the Union. Of those who did not sign, all 
but a few abstained only because they did not think it seemly to 
take part in any political demonstration. The English Sepa- 
ratists, who have so tender a regard for a minority which is 
violent and seditious, were loud in —— of contempt for 
the loyal minority represented by the deputation. But the 
address produced its eftect, and demolished one more Separatist 
fiction. 

Ireland had, of course, its usual share of the time of Parlia- 
ment—by which is to be understood the days occupied by 
rambling debates on the general condition of the country, the 
hours wasted on frivolous questions, and the nights filled by 
obstruction in Committee of Supply. In addition it had three 
exceptional opportunities for hampering the business of Govern- 
ment. Firstly, there was the question of Mr. King Harman’s 
salary as Under-Secretary, which was made the excuse for a 
shower of virulent personalities. Mr. Balfour succeeded in ob- 
taining a vote for the payment of his assistant, but Mr. King 


Harman did not live to receive it. An even more advantageous 
opening was found at the beginning of July, when Mr. Parnell 
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again attempted to persuade Parliament to cease all other work 
for the sake of talking at large about the characters of Irish 
members. On the second of the month Mr. O'Donnell had 
brought his threatened action against the Times, which he 
asserted had libelled him by its charges against the Irish 
Nationalist leaders. Mr. O’Donnell failed in Court to prove that 
he was a leader, and, in the absence of any evidence that he had 
been included in the charge, the case broke down. But the Times 
had reasserted all its charges, and it became clear to the un- 
doubted Irish leaders that, unless they took some steps to clear 
themselves, they would be considered as unable to do so. To 
follow Mr. O’Donnell’s example, and bring an action for libel, 
would have been their most simple course; but that nobody 
expected them to take. It was taken for granted that they would 
prefer a conflict of charges and counter-charges in Parliament, 
where cross-examination would be impossible. The calculation 
proved accurate, but the Ministry refused to permit any such 
thing, as it had done last year. As an alternative, it offered to 
give the Irish a Special Committee of Judges to inquire into the 
charges. The offer was made the excuse for a violent outbreak of 
_— on the part of the Irish members and their English allies. 
eir real grievance was that the Ministry had refused to allow 
them to limit the scope of the inquiry to just those subjects 
which they chose to have inquired into, and no others. Their 
avowed grievance was that the Committee was to inquire into 
the charges against members of Parliament “and other persons ” 
inst whom allegations had been made during the progress of 

r. O'Donnell’s action. They professed to believe that the object 
of the Ministry was to screen the Times and to ruin them— 
by connecting them with the “other persons” from whom it 
was now their interest to stand aloof. As the whole charge 
against them was that they had had irregular dealings with 
“other persons” with whom they ought never to have had any 
dealings at all, the Ministry refused to accept the limitation 
desired by the Irish members. Mr. Parnell and his friends were 
told that they might take the Commission or leave it, but that, 
if they took it, they must submit to have it efficient. After 
torrents of abuse and spiteful personalities, in which they were 
en a by some English members, after infinite wriggling and 
kicking, after abuse of Mr. Smith, and after turning the Sr 
of Commons into a bear garden, they finally accepted. An ap- 
preg of the Closure was found necessary to stop the talk; 
t the Irish did not take the course which would have made 
the appointment of the Commission unnecessary, and must be 
supposed to have accepted it unwillingly but effectually. When 
it was already too late for his credit Mr. Parnell brought an 
action against before a Scotch Court ; not 
et progressed beyond the preliminary question of jurisdiction. 
The James 160 Justice and Mr. 
Justice Smith—began work on the 21st October. To give a 
— of its proceedings would be impossible, and comment is 

idden. 


The Autumn Session has been redeemed from commonplace 
and obstruction—firstly, by the renewal of Lord Ashbourne’s | 
Act, and then by some debates on external affairs (it is not very | 
easy to say whether they ought to be called: Colonial or Foreign) | 
which had been entirely absent from the first Session. Nothing | 
has shown more clearly the character of the Irish and English | 
Separatist Opposition on the resistance offered to the renewal 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. The measure was designed to assist 
in the formation of a body of peasant proprietors which the 

ition has always professed to regard as an unmixed benefit 
for Ireland. It has proved very successful hitherto. When, 
however, it was known that the Government intended to ask for 
another grant of five millions to provide advances for purchasers 
of farms, it was threatened with the utmost excess of obstructive 
opposition by the Irish, and gravely condemned by Mr. Gladstone 
for risking ten millions of English money in a country which he 
himself proposed to trust with several tens of millions. The 
—. had even the cynical insolence to promise that, if the 
Bill was not pressed, they would abstain from obstruction. The 
Ministry refused to be either cajoled or frightened. The five 
millions were asked for, and al after debates in the course of 
which Mr. Sexton supplied Unionists with an admirable argu- 
ment by announcing that the Irish would infallibly repudiate all 
their obligations as soon as they had the a ° 

The external affairs which have come before we in the 
autumn Session have been all connected with Africa. We have 
found ourselves, not without some surprise, engaged with Germany 
in combined operations against the slave-traders of the Zanzibar 
coast. The zeal which animates the German Empire against these 
ruffians has not been displayed until their own trading settlements 
on the East Coast of Africa had been attacked and destroyed. 
The history of the German East African Company has not been 
fortunate. Its agents in the region on the mainland opposite 
Zanzibar, which was obtained by some means or another from the 
Sultan, have not shown any capacity for dealing with the natives. 
They have roused a violent opposition, some of them have been 
killed, and the stations have been destroyed. Germany, like other 
countries which embark in colonization, has found that the first- 
fruits of its venture is a little war. The discovery would appear 
to be far from agreeable to the statesmen of the Empire, but they 
have no alternative. They must goon. Prince Bismarck has, as 
usual, exerted himself to make the inevitable as convenient as 

ible. He has requested the — of England, which 


just established an East African Company of her own in the 


immediate neighbourhood of the German, in a blockade of the 


coast, and has naturally received it. But there are doubts in the 
minds of those who fear that he who goes a hunting with Prince 
Bismarck may be led indefinite lengths. Ministers have been 
asked for assurances that this co-operation with Germany is not 
to ae pe a blockade of the coast. They have given them, and, 
as far as their word can settle it, there is no danger that we shall 
find ourselves committed to an expedition into Africa. The only 
ground for any fears on the subject is the common experience that 
those who co-operate with Prince Bismarck do very commonly 
find themselves committed to much they never contemplated. 
The disturbance on this coast is only a part of a widespreading 
and ill-understood movement which is going on all over Africa. 
The slave-hunters have been of late very active and insolent. On 
the Zambesi, with, as it is alleged, the connivance of the Portuguese 
authorities, they have been annoying the mission settlements. In 
the lake district they have acted in a very similar way. The 
successor of the Mahdi at Khartoum has likewise not been idle, 
and though it would be rash to decide what he has been doing 
on the evidence at present to hand, Mr. Stanley’s expedition for 
the relief of Emin Pasha has not as yet pane in communi- 
cating any certain information to a Vague rumours con- 
cerning its fortunes have come down from time to time—mostly 
of an unfavourable character. It has been asserted that he was 


in safety within reach of Emin, that his expedition has perished, - 
or that part of it had been lost and the rest besieged in some , 


barbarous district, and so forth. None of these stories were su 
ported by solid evidence. It is, unfortunately, beyond doubt 
that a relief expedition sent to his support under command of 
Major Barttelot failed completely owing, apparently, to mutin 
among his men, and that the commander perished, together with 


another Englishman, Mr. Jameson. But of Stanley himself. 


there was no certain news for long. One report which reached 
us has fortunately been almost conclusively proved to be false. 
This story was sent in to Souakin under decidedly suspicious 
circumstances. From the very beginning of the year our old 
enemy Osman Digna had been hanging about that port worrying 
the garrison by incessant small attacks. The movements of this 
remarkable person are decidedly mysterious. His comings and 
= can no more be completely accounted for than his repeated 
ath and revival. It would appear to be beyond question that 
he has the support of the Khalifa at Khartoum, who has supplied 
him with men and ee probably of the booty taken 
from General Hicks’s army. ith these resources he established 
a camp over against Souakin, and from that position attacked the 
town so actively that another campaign became necessary. 
General Grenfell, with a body of English troops, and of black 
troops under English officers, was despatched to operate against 
him. Just before the advance was made Osman Digna sent in a 
report of the capture of Emin and a white traveller. Some 
plausibility was given to the story by the fact that he also for- 
warded a copy of a letter which had most undoubtedly been 
= to Mr. Stanley by the Khedive for delivery to Emin. 
hen the report was published in England, an attempt was 
made in Parliament to induce the Government to suspend military 
operations until inquiry had been made into its truth. The 
inistry refused to be influenced by a story which was rather more 
likely to be false than true, and which, however accurate it was, 


| did not in any way alter our obligation to relieve Souakin from 


attack. On the 2oth of December General Grenfell attacked 
Osman’s camp, and carried it with an ease which contrasts very 
sharply with the hard fighting of former campaigns in that dis- 
trict. The —_ at Souakin were the subject of several 
uestions and of one rather unexpected debate in the House of 
mmons. Lord Randolph Churchill made an attack on the 
Ministerial policy—or, as he called it with some plausibility, want 
of any = the Eastern Soudan, under circumstances which 
gave colour to the charge that he was not unwilling to snatch a 
vote against his former colleagues if he could. He did not sueceed 
in forcing the hand of the Ministry. Assurances have been given 
that no expedition into the Soudan is in contemplation; but no- 


body has yet explained how we are to escape from the necessity — 


of sending continual expeditions, such as General Grenfell’s, 


unless something more is done than has been done yet to break 


the Khalifa’s power. 


In India we have been compelled to undertake two of those - 


little wars which are essentially police measures forced on us b 
disorderly neighbours. The Lamas of Thibet, having thought fit 
to intrude into territory under our protection in Sikkim, and 
having shown an obstinate determination to prevent Engli 


traders from entering their country, it has been necessary t0 1n- — 


flict a lesson on them, or rather two, as the first was not enough. 
The Thibetans were first sharply repulsed in an attempt to 
advance into our territory, and in, when they persisted in bang- 
ing on the border, they were followed up and beaten again. The 
punishment was inflicted with the tacit consent of China, 
recognized, but by no means effective, suzerain of Thibet. On the 
North-West Frontier more serious operations have been executed 
under the direction of General McQueen, with the object of pun- 
ishing the tribes of the Black Mountain. The hillsmen, who had 
shown some intrepidity in their raids into our territory, and even 
in skirmishes with small detachments of troops, were not found 
to be very formidable enemies when attacked in force. The hills 
and the climate were found to be the chief obstacles; and, after 
more or less show of resistance, the clans yielded, and paid the 


fines imposed by the Government of India. Beyond the North- . 
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West Frontier, i has been disturbed ; and, when 
i is disturbed, there is always a possibility that 
ia may soon be at war. Ishak Khan, cousin of the Ameer, 
and himself ruler of Balkh as a vassal prince, was misled or 
frightened or bribed into rebellion. After some fighting—the 
details of which are utterly untrustworthy, as there was no 
Euro observer on the spot—he was routed and driven into 
Russian territory. Whether the Ameer had or had not decided 
to ruin his cousin and drive him into rebellion by fear is at best 
doubtful; but it is satisfactory to know that our ally, though he 
is deficient in humanity and of dubious morals, seems to be emi- 
nently what a ruler of Afghanistan ought to be if he is to keep 
his throne and his life. It may also be recorded as part of our 
Indian policy that we have induced the Shah of Persia to open 
the Karun—the one navigable river in his dominions—to the 
trade of the world, which, under the circumstances, will mean the 
trade of England. Ifthe value of the concession is to be esti- 
mated by the anger it has apparently aroused in Russia, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff must be complimented on having scored the 
most brilliant success which has been put to the credit of English 
diplomacy for long. Internally, India has been at peace. The 
blatant so-called “ Nationalist ” talk of certain Baboos, who have 
thought fit to hold a congress, has provoked a counter-lemon- 
stration of loyalty to the English Government from the Moham- 
medans, which will serve to remind them, and to inform some 
Englishmen who are ap ntly ignorant of the fact, that there .is 
no “people of India,” but only a collection of mutually hostile 
pou. Lord Dufferin has resigned the post of Viceroy, and 
been succeeded by Lord Lansdowne. British Burmah has 
been settli under our rule. On the 
possessions have as prosperous as the apparently incurable 
malady called the fall in the Sie or the aolnidion of gold, or 
the depreciation of silver, according to taste, will allow it to be. 

In Colonial affairs there have been a number of difficulties, 

none very dangerous for the present, but some of them capable of 
ing serious in the future. Queensland, to begin with an 
incident which is ended, made so lively a resistance to the gentle- 
man named as governor, that the Colonial Office withdrew him, 
and named another. The alleged objection to the officer first- 
named was, that, having only been governor of Newfoundland, he 
was not of sufficient dignity for Queensland. Behind this pretext 
was the Irish vote, which was hostile to Sir H. Blake, because he 
was an Irishman, and loyal. It was not the only occasion in the 
year on which we heard of the Irish vote. The Australian Colonies 
ina body and New Zealand have given the diplomacy of the Impe- 
rial Government a by no means easy task to perform. They have 
imitated the measures taken to exclude Chinese immigrants in the 
United States. Under one pretext or another, and sometimes 
without any pretext at all, Chinamen have heen refused permis- 
sion to land in British territory. Expostulation from England, 
test from China, and the decision of some of the Colonial 
rts that the action of their Governments was unconstitutional, 
have im some moderation. The Colonial Cabinets have de- 
cided, on second thoughts, to put their case into the hands of 
the Imperial Government, in the hope (not yet fulfilled) that it will 
be able to come to an understanding with China. The year will 
be memorable to Australian history as that in which effectual 
steps‘have been taken to establish a Colonial navy. A squadron 
of ships for special Colonial service is in actual course of con- 
struction. 

Zululand has been disturbed, as when was it not? But the 
fears entertained early in the year that our ill-luck was about 
to inflict on us another Kaffir war have proved unfounded. 
Dinizulu did, indeed, attack a chief under our protection, and it 
was necessary to collect a force to punish him. As soon, how- 
ever,as the offending Zulus saw that the Government was in 
eamest, they surrendered. 

In North America we have been less fortunate. Canada has 
been disturbed by a railway quarrel between the Dominion Go- 
vernment and Manitoba, which has been decided in favour of 
the latter by the Courts. A much more serious matter has 
been the failure of the Fishery Treaty with the United States. 
By the exertions of Mr. Chamberlain and the Canadian delegates, 
helped by the apparent goodwill of President’s Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration, a Convention had been made which was firmly 
believed to be acceptable to both parties to the long-standing 

te. It would probably have been duly ratified if this year 

not included a Presidential Election in the United States. 
As President Cleveland is a Democrat, the Republican majority 
of the Senate thought the interests of their party would be served 
ny Tepresenting him as unduly favourable to Canada and England. 

reaty was therefore rejected, and, as far as we are concerned, 
came to an end. It still, however, played its in internal 
American politics. Mr. Cleveland, to show that he was not more 
mindful of decency and good manners in dealing with England 
than an American who wishes to remain in politics ought to 
be, recommended policy of what he called retaliation against 
Canada, which also was rejected by the Senate. Before | 
Mr. Cleveland had another opportunity of showing that he coul 
be rude enough to please even Nir. James C. Blaine. Very shortly 
before the time fixed for the election of the electors, Lord Sack- 
ville, the English Minister at Washington, was induced to write 
& very imprudent letter of advice to a correspondent who repre- 
sented himself as a citizen of the United States, born a British 
subject, in want of guidance as to what he ought to do with his 
vote. By an ignoble trick this letter was published, and the 


Republicans made capital out of it against Mr. Cleveland. When 
the President found that he was being represented to the Irish 
voters as too civil to England—because he at first saw nothing to 
make a disturbance about—he hastened to put himself right by 
first demanding the recall of Lord Sackville, and then, without 
waiting to allow the English Government to inquire or decide, 
b catien the English Minister his passports. Mr. Cleveland's 
efforts were barren, however. When the election had been held, 
it was found that a majority of the States had voted for his 
Republican rival, Mr. Harrison. This incident, and the know- 
ledge that Mr. Cleveland was favourable to such a rearrangement. 
of the United States Tariff as would practically work for Free- 
trade, have given this election an exceptional interest in England. 
Even so, the interest is somewhat languid. 

Our interest in the affairs of Europe is of a very different kind, 
and this year it has been kept on the stretch. In the first place, 
the fear of war has never quite died down. When the year ond 
it was believed, if the comments of foreign papers and the lan- 
guage of statesmen were to be trusted, that war might break 
out at any moment. Later on there has been a greater sense of 
security, though with occasional revivals of fear, but there is still 
a general conviction that war cannot be far off. Every State in 
Europe is accusing its neighbour of arming with hostile in- 
tentions, and beyond all question all Europe is increasing its 
armaments. Even we have begun to talk seriously about large 
additions to the fleet, and have been testing our navy by man- 
ceuvres on a considerable scale, and where we have got so far. 
our neighbours have naturally gone much further. Every one 
of them has added either to the number of its troops or the 
efficiency of its armaments. Some have done both. As early as 
February Prince Bismarck induced the new Reichstag to pass a 
Bill greatly increasing the strength of the German army. In a 
masterly speech, which contained no single expression either dis- 
courteous or unfriendly to neighbouring States, he yet contrived 
to convey with the utmost clearness the impression that Ger- 
many was menaced by both Russia and France, and must be pre- 
pared to stand against them. Nothing which has been made public 
since then has added to or diminished our knowledge of the 
situation. The r for Europe was, and is, that Russia and 
France should be pre to act together. Whether that danger 
will pass away, or me more acute, depends on considera- 
tions of interest and personal character, which it is almost impos- 
sible to estimate with confidence. The mutual recriminations. of 
Austria and Russia as to their respective armaments, the march- 
ing of Russian troops to the west and Austrian troops to the east, 
only confirms what was known already. The formation of the 
triple alliance by the admission of Italy into the already existing 
alliance between Germany and Austria was another.sign. So 
were the two outbursts of quarrel between Italy cadsiaeny 
firstly over an alleged insult to the French Consul at Florence, 
then over the suspension of the capitulations at Massowah. The 
agrarian disturbances in Roumania, and the decidedly scandalous 
course of affairs in Servia, where the King first repudiated an un- 
compliant wife in a manner which would have almost secured 
the approval of Henry VIII., and then endeavoured to divert 
public attention by promoting a revision of the Constitution 
which seems likely to turn against himself, are only interesting to 
Europe because they may afford a pretext for the long-ex 
war. 

Next to the prospect of war the misfortunes of the German 
Imperial family ion been the chief subject of comment in Conti- 
nental affairs. At the.beginning of the year the Crown Prince 
Frederick was dying at San Remo. The illness which had 
stricken him in the previous year was, as we now know, in- 
curable ; but the life of his father was to come to an end before 
his. Anxiety for his son and a constitutional weakness from 
which he suffered combined to break down the old Em ’s 
health. On the 9th of March he died. The doubts which had 
been felt as to whether his son would be able to rule as his suc- 
cessor were soon ended. The Emperor Frederick decided to dis- 
regard the danger of a journey across Europe in a very cold 
spring, and was in Berlin before his father’s funeral on the 
16th. “His proclamations to his army and his subjects were a 
cause of some disappointment to y Mom who had hoped that 
his reign would be marked by a serious change of policy. ‘The 
new Emperor declared explicitly that he intended to rule as 
the effective sovereign of Germany, and it was soon certain 
that he had no intention of diminishing the power of .Prince 
Bismarck. A yen! Rep which was believed to have been 
caused by the Chancellor's opposition to a proposed i 
between Prince Alexander of of the 
Emperor's, ended in a victory for the Minister. But the new 
Emperor had very little space in which to show what his quali- 
ties as a ruler may have been. On the 15th of June his death 
followed his father’s. As regards the policy of the new Emperor 
there never had been any doubt ; it was known that he welll be 

ided as his dfather had been by Prince Bismarck. The 
ew months which have followed since his accession have shown 
that the calculation was accurate. The young Emperor has been 
exceedingly active, not only in the publication of addresses and 
the making of speeches, but in visiting his fellow-sovereigns. He 
has been to Russia, to Sweden, to Austria, to Italy. But, what- 
ever he has said and done has been almost ostentatiously designed 
to impress on the world the firmness of his determination to con- 
tinue the policy of his grandfather. Squabbles of an undignified 
kind have arisen over the memory of the Emperor F, i 
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His doctors and some ill-advised admirers have made his health 
and his opinions matters of public discussion. The exceedingly 
severe measures taken against Dr. Geficken, who published the 
Emperor's Diary, have had the effect of entirely stopping one of 
these forms of indiscretion. 

In France the year has been noteworthy—firstly, for the con- 
tinuous rise of General Boulanger, and then for the collapse of the 
Panama Company. In the beginning of the year the General was 
in active command of a military district at Clermont-Ferrand. 
The zeal of some of his friends (so he says) was injudiciously dis- 

layed in bringing him forward as candidate for some vacant seats 
in the South. ‘Lhe annoyance and fear felt by the politicians at 
his reappearance, after what they had hoped would be his ex- 
pulsion from political life, were acute. It was shown somewhat 
apa y his compulsory retirement from active service. 
The General was now free to push his fortunes as a politician, 
and he took his opportunity with spirit. He began to stand as 
candidate for every vacant seat, and for the most part with good 
success. He has been elected for Laon, for the Nord, and then 
for several other districts in various parts of France. He has 
even been re-elected for the Nord when it suited him to resi 
with the object of making another demonstration. Some dees 
which he experienced in the middle of the year in the Charente 
and in the Ardéche have since been amply compensated by his 
triple election in the Nord, the Charente Inférieure, and the 
Somme. The successive victories of the General have each had 
their immediate influence on the policy of the Ministry of the 
day. His election for the Nord had the effect of upsetting 
M. Tirard at the end of March. A friend of the General’s made a 
motion in support of his policy of Revision. A majority of the 
Chamber voted for the motion, and M. Tirard resigned. He was 
succeeded by M. Floquet, who had at last qualified himself for 
— by a reconciliation with Russia. Since M. Floquet has 
n in office, he has been engaged in endeavouring to outbid, 
and otherwise defeat, General Boulanger. He has had the good 
fortune to get the better of the General in a duel. But, although 
this, in the extraordinary state of contemporary French politics, 
was considered to be an important political success for the 
Minister, it has not proved lasting. At the close of the year the 
General is certainly not less popular than he was. All the dis- 
contented in France have combined to give him their support, 
and M. Floquet can think of no better means for the defence of 
the Republic than the destruction of its Constitution and a return 
to the scrutin arrondissement, which was rejected as too favour- 
able to the Royalists by the Republicans a few years ago. 

The long-foreseen ruin of the Panama Company has come at 
the end of this year. It had been obvious for months that the 
resources of the Company were entirely insufficient for the work 
it had undertaken to do. Last March the Company decided 
to issue bonds for 340,000,000 francs. Although the Chamber 
had, in spite of the disapproval of the Treasury, authorized the 
Company to issue a lottery for the purpose of tempting small 
speculators, the operation was not a success. Not a fourth of 
the shares issued were taken up, and in December the Company 
was compelled to suspend payment. The ultimate end of the 
enterprise is to some extent doubtful, but it may now be con- 
sidered as proved that the bondholders of the old Company have 
lost their money. The Chamber has been wise at last. It has 
refused to give M. de Lesseps any more help, direct or indirect. 
As yet, however, the fall of the Company has not had the dis- 
turbing effect which had been expected. 

The obituary of the year contains many names of men either 
actually eminent at the time of their death or who had been 
famous in their time. The first in rank and in age was the Em- 
peror William, and in rank alone, his son, the Emperor Frederick. 
The literary world of England is the poorer for the loss of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, the poet and critic; of Mr. G. S. Venables, 
whose great powers had been hidden from popularity by the tradi- 
tional anonymity of the English press; of Sir Frederick Pollock, 
formerly Queen’s Remembrancer, and well known as the trans- 
lator of Dante, as a memoir-writer, and as a scholarly patron of 
the stage; of Mr. Laurence Oliphant, known as a traveller, a 
novelist, a diplomatist, and a mystic; of Mr. Edward Lear, 
the author of the wittiest of nonsense verses. Mr. Cotter 
Morison, a writer whose powers were never fully displayed 
in the opinion of his friends; the Rev. G. P. Badger, the 
orientalist; Mr. J. Hosack, one of the indomitable race of de- 
fenders of Mary Queen of Scots; Mr. Proctor, whose activity 
ranged from whist to astronomy, from the theory of chances to 
American slang; Mr. Palgrave, the traveller and author of one of 
the most literary of all books of travel, and M. Gustave Masson, 
a Frenchman, but a naturalized Englishman of letters, must be 
added to the list of losses to the world of letters during the year. In 
France M. Nisard, the learned though somewhat limited historian 
of French literature, and M. E. Labiche, a comic writer of 
infinite gaicty, have died after a well-finished career. Sir F. 
Doyle, Mr. P. H. Gosse, and the Rev. G. R. Gleig were veterans 
who had each, in poetry, in science, or in miscellaneous literary 
work, made a distinguished place for themselves. The art world 
has to lament the loss of Mr. F. Holl, R.A., a portrait-painter of 
rare fidelity and vigour, and of M. Rajon, the distinguished 
etcher. Several actors of note have also been lost to the stage. 
Mr. Chippendale, whose wife survived him only a few onthe, 
had lived to an extreme old age, but Mr. Clayton (J. A. Calthrop) 
was still in middle life. The death of Dean Burgon deprived 
the Church of a distinguished and scholarly leader: We have 


also to note the death of Sir R. Baggallay, formerly Justice of 
Appeal, and of Mrs. A. Kingsford, conspicuous as a lady doctor, 
and the opponent on sentimental grounds of some eminent men 
of science. The deaths of Major Barttelot and Mr. Jameson have 
been mentioned already. No name of the first rank has dis- 
appeared from the political world; but Colonel King-Harman, 
Colonel Tottenham, and Major O'Gorman, all three Irishmen, 
though not of the same stamp, and Colonel Duncan, the Unionist 
member for Holborn, were known, and either liked or respected 
in public life. The English navy has lost two of its most dis- 
tinguished officers in Admirals Cooper Key and Hewitt. Among 
foreigners who followed the profession of arms who have died in 
the past year, General P. H. Sheridan ended his life in honour 
and high command. Very different was the end of ex-Marshal 
Bazaine, who expiated his errors, or his sins, by a death in exile, 
and it is believed in great poverty, at Madrid. Marshal Le Bouf 
had fallen into utter obscurity before his death, and General Le 
Fl6 had been known only as French Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
The deaths of Signor Mancini and of Count Loris Melikoff have- 
removed two veterans of the political world of Italy and Russia. 


GABZ AT AIRDRIE. 


LTHOUGH the rebuke administered by “One Who Re- 
members” in the Times of Tuesday to Lord Rosebery for 
some remarks of his at Airdrie is perfectly well justified by 
fact, and may be useful in regard to a certain portion of the general 
ublic, it perhaps as a matter of humour rather mistakes Lord 
esabery’s position. That noble earl holds a very peculiar place 
in the Gladstonian ranks. A very clever, in many respects a very 
respectable, politician, Lord Rosebery can hardly be said to be # 
very serious one. He represents (vice Lord Hartington promoted 
to a higher and nobler sphere since his sacrifice for conscience’ 
sake) that variety of public man—a very useful one and one 
which has furnished some of the best statesmen of England— 
which with us has from time immemorial taken up public life, 
and party conflict as an inseparable incident of public life, rather 
as manly and creditable amusements, as a sort of serious turf, than 
as anything else. It is the first and second law of this kind of 
sport that you stick to your party, and that you play to win 
before all. Lord Rosebery was most unjustly complimented, and 
certain words of his own, corroborated by his absence from England 
for a considerable time, were strange y misinterpreted if, when 
Mr. Gladstone led his party, or such of it as would follow, into 
the enemy’s camp, the owner of Dalmeny did not experience an 
extremely uncomfortable quarter of an hour. It could not be 
otherwise. For Lord ebay is a man of honour, and he must 
have known, and must know gan. well, that the course which 
Mr. Gladstone has taken is the course—let us say, to be very 
polite—the course which, if there were only two courses in 
world, the man of honour would not take. But his faith un- 
faithful kept him falsely true; the schoolboy notion that you 
must stick > the other fellows, whatsoever disgraceful thing the 
other fellows do, held him fast, and looking back, struggling, 
reluctant, he followed and has followed in his own fashion. 

In his own fashion, which is an odd and interesting one. There 
are times when Lord Rosebery for weeks, or even months, might 
be taken for nothing but a good Englishman (or, not to ruflle 
prejudices, let us say, a good Great-Briton-and-Irelander) ; his- 
speeches lay themselves open to no exception; he is a noble, 
nude, antique Whig, with a strong dash of Imperialism. Then 
the evil power whom he serves taps him on the shoulder, and 
requires a pledge of allegiance, and Lord Rosebery gives it, as at 
Airdrie on Saturday. It is nearly always of the same kind 
pledge—a kind which recalls a curious habit of the knights of 
old, a habit expressed by a term which passed out of the language 
of Scotland’s old ally into Scotland’s own tongue. When paladins 
and peers were very merry, or in straits which made it very 
necessary to keep up their courage, or in almost any other state 
of excitement, they used to take to gabz (verb, gaber) extravagant 
jests, boasts, challenges, and what not. The locus classteus for 
this agreeable sport is in the very old and very amusing chanson of 
the voyage of Charlemagne to Constantinople, which, perhaps, 
Lord Rosebery, who is not an illiterate man, has been studying- 
The correct way to gad is to threaten to do dreadful things (care- 
fully indicated) to your enemies, to undertake to kiss an extra- 
ordinary number of young ladies or one young lady an extraordi- 
nary number of times, to apply incorrect and absurd descriptions 
to your foes, and so forth. Now we shall find that Lord 
Rosebery’s expressions at Airdrie almost all partake strongly of 
this innocent form of mirth. “Those who stood aloof from us in 
1886 are rapidly coming back to us,” says Lord Rosebery—® 
gab, a palpable gab. Lord Rosebery “does not believe m the 
continued hostility of the Irish race [he meant of Irish Nation- 
alists] to the Imperial Parliament.” Gab, sd en fut. “There 
was always a generous determination—at least on his [Lord 
Rosebery’s] side of the House—to give the Government fair 

lay.” A retrospective gab of the most enormous kind. Every- 
ly was bound, in the true spirit of the gabewr, “ neither pr 

flag nor to flinch nor to pause,” but to“ make the unanimity 0 

Scotland strike the balance in 

Empire.” Lord Rose is apparently going to woo a 

the the audacity of Oliver himself. 

unanimity of Scotland! It reminds us of one of the pleasan' 
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passages of Lord Rosebery’s test countryman. When that 
agreeable young person, the Cineden Isabelle of Croye, perceived, 
as agreeable young persons with a natural sagacity are wont to 
ive, that it was time to pour a little cold water upon 
Pecatin Durward’s raptures, she observed, with as much truth as 
cruelty :—“I did but mention Scotland in jest to see if you 
really dared to recommend me as a place of rest the most dis- 
tracted kingdom in Europe.” Scotland is, luckily, no more dis- 
tracted in the sense in which it was when Isabelle spoke. But 
to talk of its political “ unanimity” must still be a talking in 
jest. Lord Rosebery himself, in talking of Scotch Toryism, 
lores “the violence of its quality,” and there are many 
Scotchmen by birth and Liberals by profession who will tell you 
that only the singular deficiency of wisdom in the local counsels 
of the party has prevented that Toryism from being as strong in 
omer A as in quality. But the unanimity of even Scotch 
iberalism is the principal and most amusing thing. Nowhere is 
it truer than in Scotland that the brains and backbone of the 
nation, whatever may be the case with the mere numbers, are 
on the Unionist side. When Scotchmen have to fetch represen- 
tatives like Mr. Firth from England to do their Gladstoning 
for them; when they can claim in the way of renegades from 
Unionism only weak-kneed dilettantes like Mr. Buchanan ; when, 
with rare exceptions such as Mr. Bryce, every Scotchman of 
the first order of brains is a strong Unionist, our lord of 
Rosebery was certainly pleased to gab hard when he talked of 
unanimity. 

Yet another pleasant jest may be found in a passage, the 
humour whereof is a little more recondite and less of the plain 
poe order of the gab. Lord Rosebery cannot believe that an 

ish Legislature would be unitedly and consistently anti-British, 
because “that is raising political human nature to a dizzy 
height.” It is “ raising the moral character of the Irish Legis- 
lature infinitely higher than that of any a 5 wg that has yet 
existed.” If he believed that Irishmen could be so sublime as 
this, Lord Rosebery “ would ask them to come over and rule us, 
as having reached a higher moral standpoint than any we have 
been able to attain.” This is pretty paradoxing in its way j but 
we are not sure that it was quite suited to the audience. Indeed, 
only “Cheers,” which a polite audience always gives when the 
— drops his voice expectantly, and not “ Laughter,” which 

rd Rosebery probably aimed at, are recorded. And, though 
we Englishmen might be amused at this agreeable piece of impu- 
dence, a considerable knowledge of Scotland and the Scotch ¢ 
racter leads us to fear that, if any one but such a favourite as 
Lord Rosebery had tried it, the remark, “Eh, mon! but that’s 
silly,” which we have heard uttered in almost exactly similar cir- 
cumstances by a Caledonian in need of a surgeon, would have 
been heard. Our own point, however, is not that Lord Rose- 
bery’s little topsiturviness is silly, but that it is unhistorical and 
unphilosophical. As long (it is true that, if Lord ees or 
er Mr. Gladstone, had his way, it might not be long) as Eng- 
land is a more powerful nation than Ireland, Lord Rosebery must 
know little of human nature if he is not aware that the natural 
tendency to internal quarrel would be at least subordinated to 
the common hatred. Schoolboys have their factions; but they 
unite against the natural enemy. In Ireland itself Protestants 
and Catholics have not been exactly warm friends; but they have 
constantly united in obeying what Mr. Gladstone thinks the two 
noblest passions of humanity—hatred of the Englishman, and 
desire not to pay your just debts. That external pressure will 
close up internal gaps is a recondite physical doctrine which any 
of the distinguished professors of natural science in the venerable 
Universities of his native land will be proud to demonstrate to 
Lord Rosebery. But no doubt he knows it well enough already, 
and the matter as well as the form of this remarkable utterance | 
must be taken as a gab. 

But we never like parting from Lord Rosebery on other than 
amicable terms, and fortunately it is hardly ever necessary. The 
best joke of the whole speech was an unintended joke, but a very 

nuine expression (wherewith we heartily agree) of Lord Rosebery’s 

lings—“we must always follow the British flag,” says Lord 
Rosebery, “ wherever it waves.” Hear, hear! atque iterum, hear, 
hear! But what an odd figure the utterer of such a sentiment as 
this cuts in the tail of Mr. Gladstone, by the side of Mr. John 
Morley, and just a little in front of the Lawsons and the 
Laboucheres. Titus, the youngest Tarquin, too good for such a 
reed, was among birds of a feather com with this shameless 
Jingo among scuttlers. To follow the British flag wherever it 
waves will never lead you to a Majuba Convention ; to follow the 
British flag wherever it waves will not make you bustle back from 
Can and shirk at Penjdeh. To strike the flag, not to follow 
it, is the motto of Lord Rosebery’s highly respectable leader, 
fellow-oflicers, and ragged regiment of followers :— 
The voters for Asher were loud in their bark, 
And dire was the wrath of the patients of Clark 

(or at least it ought to have been) when Scotch Gladstonians who 
are represented by Scotch Gladstonian members read or heard 
this shocking Chauvinism of Lord Rosebery’s. “The British flag 

Is but arag And folly all it teaches. Thus Hunter cries, Thus Firt 
Teplies, Thus gallant Graham preaches.” While if there is one 
‘ding which infuriates them (it is the only John Bull cha- 
Tacteristic they possess) more than another, it is the waving of 
that implement in their faces. That Lord Rosebery should 


But, as for us, we naturally take the other view, and are glad 
to see the natural face of a gentleman and a good Gireat-Briton- 
and-Irelander (for, as we have said, not presume*to insult by 
calling him an Englishman) from under that shabby and scanty 
Gladstonian hood. So natural are these sentiments to Lord 
Rosebery, and so unnatural the others, that we always fancy he 
must be a Home Ruler of that eccentric and, we must say, re- 
prehensible kind which almost openly says that it wants Ireland 
to have a Parliament because it will certainly lead in the course 
ofa year or two toa new,a thorough, and a final conquest of 
the country by England. Lord Rosebery, no doubt, is really 
sighing for a new Drogheda where the British flag may wave to 
his heart’s content and the green be dyed red once for all. This, 
we say, is very probably the case. But is it right? is it 
proper? is it merciful? As old Jingoes of the worst kind we 
can hardly approve such desires. 


THE BUSINESS YEAR. 


JB gehen the year rapidiy drawing to a close trade has been 
perhaps more prosperous than at any time since the fall in 
prices began to be severe. There has, it is true, been no boom, 
no great combination such as the Copper Syndicate in the autumn 
of last year, no wild speculation, or any marked rise in prices. But 
trade on that very account has been all the sounder and promises 
better in the immediate future. It had gone on improving in 
spite of political anxieties upon the Continent, culminating at the 
beginning of last year in a serious war scare, and it has still 
further improved during the twelve months now drawing to an 
end. Perhaps the greatest improvement has been in the coal 
trade, in which the mine-owners of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
the Midlands granted a few months ago a rise of wages of as 
much as 10 per cent. rather than engage in a protracted struggle 
with the miners. But coal is an instrumental industry, and 
great prosperity in it, therefore, indicates that the industries to 
which it is subsidiary are all doing well. Chiefly the improve- 
ment in the coal trade is due to the revival in the shipping trade. 
That revival made itself markedly felt seventeen or eighteen 
months ago, when the rise in freights was so great that numerous 
orders for new ships were given. Towards the end of last year 
a falling off occurred in shipbuilding; but this year the ship- 
building industry has been extremely active, more so than it has 
been since 1883. So marked an improvement in the shipping 
trade generally, and in shipbuilding in particular, proves that 
our carrying trade all over the world is steadily augmenting. 
Either on our own account or for others we are carrying more 
ey than we have lately done; and, since our competitors 
ave not been suffering, this means that the movement of goods 
from country to country is on a larger scale than it has for 
some time been. What is true of the shipping trade is true 
likewise of our railways. More goods are being moved from 
different parts of the United Kingdom to other parts; which 
implies that the home trade as well as the foreign trade is 
better. Even in agriculture there are at last symptoms of 
revival. There are fewer farms unlet than there were, and the 
demand for farms still continues greater than it was. This is 
not due to better seasons, for the year 1888 has undoubtedly 
not been favourable to corn-growers, while the year 1887 was 
extremely unfavourable to cattle farmers. It is rather the 
result of economy in production. The cost of working a farm 
has now been reduced as much as the prices of agricultural 
produce have fallen, and at last, therefore, there is a possibility of 
realizing a profit in farming. In trade generally there has been 
for years past a great effort made to economize in production. 
And, in fact, it now seems certain that the reduction in the cost 
of production is fully equivalent to the fall in prices. There is 
another reason for the revival in trade. While prices were fall- 
ing men of business naturally made as few purchases as possible. 
Experience showed them that, by holding off, they could obtain 
what they wanted more cheaply; and, consequently, they ab- 
stained from buying as long as they could. At last the fall in 
prices‘came to an end. And then it was found by traders that 
their stocks had run so low that replenishment was necessary. 
The replenishment of stocks counts for much in the present 
improvement. One other cause, and a very important one, must 
not be overlooked. The revival began with the ending of the 
war of rates among American railway Companies in 1885. It 
was, in fact, American purchases upon a large scale which first 
stimulated our own industries. The improvement in the United 
States was rapidly followed by improvement in South America 
and in our colonies. In the Leguatios Republic, more particu- 
larly, there has been for the last two or three years a very active 
construction of railways and other public works, a great exten- 
sion of the area under cultivation, and much reckless speculation 
in land and houses. To on these new enterprises the 
Argentine Republic has had to seek for capital in this country ; 
and, as we know, very large sums have, in fact, been raised. 
consequence has been purchasing on a very large scale of mate- 
rials here for railway and other purposes. ‘The colonies and 
India, too, have during the pasi few years raised large amounts 
in this market ; and their expenditure has likewise helped in 
bringing about the trade improvement that we witness. We 
shall see by-and-bye that the numerous issues have had in one re- 
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country. Here we see how they have contributed to that 
stimulus of the general industries of the country which has now 
been going on for fully three years. 

In the year just ending the number of Companies registered is 
unprecedentedly large, and the amounts of capital are equally ¢c. 
No fewer than 2,250 Companies have been registered, against 
2,050 last year and 1,891 in the year before. The aggregate 
amount of capital this year is about 337 millions, against a little 
over 170 millions last year and about 146 millions the year be- 
fore. Of course many of these Companies have registered for the 
purpose of escaping Stamp-duty. That is to say, they have been 
registered earlier than they would otherwise have been in conse- 
quence of Mr. Goschen’s Budget. Of course, also, many of them 
have not been brought out, and many of them have not been 

laced. But, while the issue of Companies has been extremel 
arge this year, the loans have been fewer, except for South 
America, which has applied to an exorbitant degree for money in 
this market—in particular the Argentine Republic has done so. 
The result of bringing out so many new Companies and new loans 
is that subscribers in this country have paid to the credit of the 
romoters and directors of these Companies and of borrowers 
immense sums. As pointed out above, a large part of the money 
so subscribed has been spent in the country for materials and has 
stimulated the trade revival. But a considerable balance has 
been taken out of the country, both by borrowers and by the pro- 
moters and directors of Companies. Towards the close of the 
summer the drain of gold became so great that rapidly, but by 
successive steps, the Bank of England was obliged to raise its 
rate of discount from 2} per cent. to 5 per cent. Unfortunately 
the 5 per cent. rate has not been Al sg effective. At no time 
has the rate in the outside market been up to the Bank 
minimum, and very often it has not been much more than half. 
The consequence is that every now and then the drain of gold 
was resumed, Every time it began alarm spread through the 
City; then rates had to be raised, business men were incon- 
venienced by the difficulties interposed to their obtaining the 
accommodation which they required, and fears were entertained 
that the Bank-rate might have to be raised again, and that the 
Directors might be compelled to adopt measures which would 
have seriously disturbed trade. So far the effect upon trade 
has not been great. There appears to be no doubt that fora 
month or two back trade has been rather inconvenienced. The 
Board of Trade’s return for November, for example, shows 
that the export business of the country was not nearly so active 
as it had been in the preceding ten months. But still no very 
at harm has been done. The effect upon the Stock Exchange, 
owever, has been very considerable. Speculation has been 
almost paralyzed. We have said that the bringing out of so 
many loans and Companies was the immediate cause of the per- 
turbations in the money market which have been so frequent 
and disquieting during the past few months. The ultimate 
cause, however, was that the Bank of England Directors have 
been trying for Fy past to work with an insufficient supply of 
gold. It would be out of place here to enter into an inqui 
as to whether the supply of gold is actually too small, but it is 
material to point out that not only have many countries resumed 
specie payments in gold during the past fifteen or sixteen years, 
but that countries which were previously silver using, are now 
gold using. The demand for gold, therefore, is much greater 
than it formerly was, and the supply certainly has not increased. 
Further, as the gold-using countries are wing in wealth 
and population, gold has had to do more work in those countries 
than it formerly had to do. Lastly, the holders of the metallic 
reserve of some of the great countries of the world have of 
late been hoarding up immense stocks of gold. Thus the United 
States Treasury at the present moment holds over 66 millions 
sterling in gold, the a Bank of Germany about 33 millions 
sterling, and the Bank of France over 40 millions sterling. 
The Imperial Bank cf Russia has also about 40 millions sterling. 
These great institutions have not only been exerting themselves 
to amass gold, but they have adopted measures which are allowed 
them by law to keep the gold when they have got it. The 
result is, that whoever wants gold in any part of the world 
comes to London for it, which is the only free market. And in 
London the one great holder is the Bank of England. Thus 
there is an exceptional demand for gold upon the Bank of Eng- 
land. Yet the Directors of the Bank of England, knowing all 
this, have not adopted and consistently pursued a policy that 
would enable them to maintain a sufficient stock of gold. The 
result is, that their reserve is liable to fall so low at any moment 
that alarm spreads through the City, and the trade of the country 
is exposed to the danger of serious disturbance. 

To the stock markets generally the year has been a disappoint- 
ing one. In the beginning there were political anxieties, followed 
by the apprehensions that were aroused, first by the death of the 

mperor William, and then by that of the Emperor Frederick. 
Nevertheless, while those political anxieties existed, Mr. Goschen 
had the courage to ay og to Parliament the conversion of the 
Three per Cents. His plan was approved, was cordially accepted 

by the City, and has achieved a most extraordinary success. 
It was the largest operation of the kind ever attempted, and it 
has been crowned with the most decisive success. The conver- 


sion led to very active business on the Stock Exchange, as 
numbers of holders of the Three per Cents transferred their 
money to securities that yielded a higher rate.of interest. Their 
purchases of Colonial bonds, of Debenture and Preference stocks, 


and the like, led to a very considerable rise in these, which 
gradually extended to other sound investment securities. But 
the movement died away more suddenly than was expected. 
The lingering illness of the Emperor erick was not favour- 
able to the Stock Ex ; and, though the visit of the 
Emperor William II. to St. Petersburg gave assurance that 

ace was secured for a time, operators on the Bourses and 
Stock Exchanges of E have not been able to achieve 
great successes this year. Partly this was due to the fact that 
already speculation had been carried too far in Berlin, and that 
over the Paris Bourse there hung the fear of the failure of the 
Panama Canal Company; while over and above these circum- 
stances was the state of the money market, which ever since the 
later summer has paralysed speculation. Nevertheless, owing, 
no doubt, chiefly to political causes, the Russian Government has 
been able to convert the 1877 loan, and also to obtain a consider- 
able amount of further money in Paris. And the Hungarian 
Government has likewise arranged for the conversion of its 
Debt. Another cause of the weakness of the Bourses is the 
large amount of money that has been needed by the great Con- 
tinental Governments for military purposes. The Berlin and 
the Paris markets competed with our own for the Argentine 
and other issues to which we referred above. There has in 
consequence been a drain of gold both from Paris and Berlin 
as well as from London. And this drain has compelled the 
Bank of France and the Imperial Bank of Germany to raise 
their rates ; their doing so disturbed the Continental money 
markets. These circumstances alone necessarily exercised a 
depressing effect upon the Bourse. The demand of the Continental 
Governments for military preparations, when added to the foreign 
issues, has absorbed a very considerable amount of the savings of 
the Continent, and has left little, therefore, for new investments 
in old securities. The military expenditure of all the Govern- 
ments is continuing, and, indeed, will probably grow larger instead 
of growing smaller. It is, likely, therefore, to continue to have 
a depressing effect upon the Continental Bourses. And the failure 
of the Panama Canal Company, which has at last become a fact, 
by inflicting losses they are ill able to bear on between eight and 
nine hundred thousand small investors throughout France, is 
likely to have a very injurious influence upon the Paris Bourse. 
About 55 millions sterling have actually been invested in the 
securities of the Company. The loss of so much money by poor 
tradespeople, small peasants, and working men and women will 
not only involve them in suffering, but will compel them to sell 
other securities which they may hold, and will thus tend to send 
down prices. In the United States the course of the stock 
markets has been even less favourable than in Europe. The 
spring was extremely inclement and obstructed traffic upon the 
railways. The early summer was most unfavourable, so that 
the winter wheat crop proved almost a = failure, while 
the preceding harvest a been deficient, both as s wheat 
and Indian corn. The consequence was that throughout the 
summer there was not enough of business for all the com- 
peting lines in the North-west and South-west. Therefore 
they engaged in wars of rates. Several of the Companies 
were in consequence unable to earn dividends, with the result 
that there was a heavy fall on the Stock Exchange. Then 
came the Presidential contest ; and after that had come to an 
end everybody was hoping that the good spring wheat crop, 
and the abundant maize and cotton crops would ensure pro- 
sperity not only to the farmers but to the railways. A dispute 
broke out, however, between the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central Railway Companies and another heavy fall occurred 
on the Stock Exchange. The result of all this is that speculative 
business has been completely paralysed for some time past, that 
speculators generally have lost a great deal of money throughout 
the year, and that for the time being the markets are dull and 


lifeless. But with the approach of the New Year there isa . 


more sanguine feeling, and people hope that it will enable them 
to recover what they have lost. 


JESUIT LITERATURE IN JAPAN. 


hey institution of the Rémaji kai—i.e. Roman Letter Society— 
in Japan is a fresh illustration of the truth of the saying of 
the wise man, “The thing that hath been is that which shall be.” 
Nearly three hundred years before Mr. Basil Chamberlain and his 
friends sat down to elaborate the rules for writing Japanese m 
Roman letters which this Society has been formed to advocate, 
the Jesuit missionaries had worked out for themselves a system 
for accomplishing the same purpose. Towards the end of the six- 
teenth century the Society of Jesus, with all the vigour of a new 
confederation, despatched its emissaries to all parts of the world, 
with instructions to convert, to civilize, and to heal. Ashas been 
said of these devoted men, they went, without remonstrance or 
hesitation, to countries where their lives were more insecure than 
those of wolves, where it was a crime to harbour them, and where 
the heads and quarters of their brethren, fixed in public places, 
showed them what they had to expect. Such a country was 
Japan. At first the missionaries were tolerated. They came with- 
out force or violence, and they afforded the people a spectacle of 
something novel, which is dear to the minds of the Japanese. 
But before long the authorities began to realize that the strangers 
they had admitted were armed with a weapon which might be 
made more politically formidable than if they had marched at the 
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head of an invading army. In the districts in which they settled 
the inhabitants of whole villages declared themselves converts to 
the new religion, and were ready to answer with their lives for 
the faith that was inthem. Alarmed at the prospect of these whole- 
sale conversions, the authorities poured out the vials of their 
wrath upon the missionaries. They beheaded some, they threw 
others from cliffs into the sea, and they drove out of the country 
those who escaped death. The Jesuits had, therefore, but a short 
time during which they were able to work; but they made the 
best possible use of their opportunity. They studied the language 
indefatigably, they taught without ceasing, and they introduced a 
fount of European type into Japan in 1590, by means of which 
they produced a succession of books in Japanese, printed in Roman 
letters. 

Mr. E. M. Satow, the well-known Japanese scholar, has lately 


compiled and “ privately printed” a treatise on the works thus 


issued from the Jesuit Mission Press in Japan from 1591 to 1610. 


It is almost needless to say that the volume displays the care of 


a bibliophile with the erudition of a scholar. In the course of his 
search for these rare 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, the libraries of Paris and Leyden, 


the Biblioteca Angelica and the Biblioteca Casanatense at Rome, | 


and the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon, and during these investigations 
he examined copies of fourteen separate works. Some few other 
a of the same kind are referred to in M, Leon Pagés’s 

ibliographie Japonaise ; but of these there do not appear to be 
any — existing in Europe. Until a comparatively late period 
these Romanized works were inexplicable enigmas to librarians. 
A volume printed in Roman letters, and bearing on its title Feigeno 
monogatari, represented nothing to the mind of its possessor until 
a recent renewed acquaintance with Ja introduced to Europe 
a knowledge of its literature, in which the Heike monogatari occu- 


oa prominent place, and it was not until the appearance of | 


Satow’s treatise that many of the difficulties connected gener- 

ally with this literature were made plain. 
e first work which issued from the Jesuit press was a “ Com- 
dium of the Acts of the Saints,” beginning with the Life of St. 


r, which was printed at Katsusa, in the province of Hizen, in | 


1591 Cotton, in his Typographical Gazetteer, speaks of the cop 
this book in the Bodleian  santin as being printed on “ sil 
paper.” The same statement has been repeatedly made of others 
of the Jesuit publications, and has suggested the idea that some 
copies may have been issued as an édition de luxe on a paper made 


from silk. Certainly the paper on which the copies known to us | 
are printed has nothing to do with the produce of the silkworm, 


and it is probable, therefore, as is suggested by Mr. Satow, that 


the earliest writers in Latin spoke of “ charta serica "—i.e. Chinese _ 


paper, which later on was interpreted by its other meaning, “ silk 


the following the Heike monogatari was published in the 
colloquial, to which was added, as a further help to students 
of the language, a translation of Aisop’s Fables. A grammarand 
a dictionary followed in 1593 and 1595, and among other works 
published about the same time was a translation of the De Imi- 
tatione Christi of Thomas & Kempis, under the title of Cun- 
temptus Mundi. This work was at one time known in England 
as De Musica Ecclesiastica, and has therefore passed under three 
titles, not one of which was given it by the author. Like many 
old books, the original work is without a title-page; but on the 
opening folio the Ceodlags of the first chapters of the four books 
are given. The first runs thus :—“De imitatione Christi et de 
contemptu omnium vanitatum mundi.” It is from this heading, 
therefore, that the names under which the work has been more 
commonly known have been adapted. Great importance appears 
to have attached to the study of this work among the 


they were absolutely spurious, and that in their Yomposition 
there was not a single trace of the genuine article. Dr. Hassall 
found that, out of thirty-two specimens of sherry which he 
analysed, all but one were fortified with added spirit ; twenty-six 
of the samples were plastered. Excluding the artificial Hambro’ 
sherries, each bottle contained an excess over the sulphate of 
potash in natural sherry, for which 6 grains was allowed for, of 
12 to 52°3 grains. Seven of the thirty-two samples contained con- 
siderable amounts of cane-sugar. 

Some of the Hambro’, or public-house, sherries contained 
very little wine at all, but consisted of spirit, sugar and water, 
and various flavouring compounds. The wines of the Pure Wine 
Association were found to be unplastered, and, what is more, 
unbrandied for the most part. Some of the thirty-two samples 
were of the highest quality obtainable, and yet “not one of the 


books Mr. Satow ransacked the British | 


32 wines examined can be regarded as the pure and natural 

product of the grape alone.” Marsala has a bad reputation —not 

altogether deserved. It is a Sicilian wine, and though very fre- 

_ quently the process of fortification is applied to it, it is for the 

most part a comparatively pure wine. The chief imposture in 

— to it is that vast quantities of it are sold as genuine 
erry. 

A great deal of misapprehension exists with regard to French 
wines. These, as a rule, are supposed to be pure. ‘This is a very 
violent supposition indeed; for in the majority of instances 
they are plastered, fortified, coloured, and flavoured, and the 
practice of blending with wins de reméde is very commonly 
adopted. Then, too, sugaring the must is frequently resorted 
to. On the other hand, no great quantities of spirit are added to 
these wines, as in the case of the ports and sherries to which we 
have referred, and tampering with French wines in this country 
| is, for the most part, absolutely unknown. Truth to tell, wit 

to these wines, dilution is far more common than fortifica- 
tion. We have already explained the process of “ petiotization,” 
or adulteration of wine by the addition of sugar and water, and, 
as we have said, the inventor, with charming naiveté, actually 
| claims that the result is far superior to natural wine, on the 
ground that all the natural sugar is converted, much of which 
would in the ordinary process remain suspended. The treatment 
of M. Petiot is frequently called into play in the “ doctoring” of 
| French wines. Champagnes are blended in order to produce the 
different varieties, with which we are so well acquainted, before 
they leave the factory. It is an open secret that champagne- 
makers are very often not growers at all. When the champagne 
is bottled and cleared of yeast, liqueur is added—a large amount 
| if a sweet wine is required, and a small amount if a dry wine 
is required—and this consists of old and good-flayoured wine, 
with the addition of cane-sugar. Spurious cham e is com- 
| posed of cheap French white wine, sugar, and the usual flavouring 
matter. At times, indeed, it is even made from fruits, and has 
actually been known to have been concocted from aérated fruit- 
syrups, water, and a common kind of spirit. ; 

As for German wines, we have Dr. Hassall’s authority that 
“there is not a grape of muscatel grown on the Moselle fit for 
wine-making, and there is not a single barrel of wine made there 
which naturally has the muscatel flavour, and that all wine 
| having the flavour which imitates it is made up with tincture of 
elder-flowers.” Dr. Hassall tells us that he has obtained his 
information on this subject from.Drs. Thudichum and Dupré, and 
that it may absolutely cs relied upon. 

A word or two more on the subject of milk. It is of consider- 
able interest to know if, in the ordinary way and from the 
common run of dairymen, genuine milk reaches us. As we have 
previously pointed out, fivepence a quart allows a handsome profit 


on the wholesale price of genuine milk, and good milk is usually 


Japanese converts, and in a MS. note written in Japanese inside | sold at that figure. From Professor Wanklyn’s report, in re- 


the cover of the Bodleian copy it is stated on the authority of 
Pope Sixtus V. that “whosoever shall read a single chapter of 
this book shall on each occasion receive ten years’ indulgences.” 
As literary curiosities these old Romanized Japanese books are 
Very interesting. But they serve another purpose. They preserve 
for us the pronunciation and form of the language as they existed 
centuries ago, and thus enable us to trace the changes in 
sound and diction which have supervened since that time. 
Japanese writing, being syllabic, and each syllable being com- 
posed of a consonant, either simple or compound, and a vowel, 
with the exception of the character for the letter N, and the 
vowels themselves, lends itself readily to accurate transliteration. 
We may feel confident, therefore, in assuming that in these works 
we have a faithful reproduction of the language as it was spoken 
at the period. With Romanized printing the Jesuits introduced 
among their converts also a knowledge of engraving on metal, 
and several of these works are adorned with engraved title-pages, 
which have all the appearance of having been executed by native 
artists. Many of these Mr. Satow has reproduced in facsimile, 
and has thus added a distinct and interesting feature to his very 
Carefully compiled and valuable treatise. 


ADULTERATION. 
= 


postures practised in the manufacture of port and sherry, and 
have shown that frequent! , as in the. case of the brandy. sub- 


ference to six samples of London milk submitted by us to him 
for analysis, it is evident that skim-milk is very frequently added. 
The worst of it is that the lactometer fails to reveal the trick. 
The truth is that London milk is not usually adulterated, save by 
the addition of skim-milk or water. It is, however, very fre- 
quently celoured by means of annatto. We may as well at once 
state that this colouring is perfectly harmless. Technically, of 
course, it is an adulteration, being a foreign substance. Some 
cows—notably Jersey cows—will produce a rich, yellow-looking 
milk ;. but these are the exceptions, and not the rule. Genuine 
fresh cow's milk is often deficient in colour, particularly when the 
milch cow is beginning to run dry. Most people are unaware 
that pure butter made from pure milk is, as a rule, of the colour 
of a composite candle—z.e. a dead white. Such butter, though 
often consumed in this state by the farmer himself, who knows 
what he is about, would be unsaleable to the general public. "For 
the public will have brown eggs, yellow butter, and highly 
coloured, or what they call “rich milk.” Annatto comes to the 
assistance of the butter-maker and the dairyman, and we are 
familiar with the result. 

Now, as we are well aware, milk is liable to turn sour, par- 
ticularly during the summer months, and were the dairyman 
always pre to turn his sour milk into butter, the skim-milk 
only would be lost. But, though in many large London dairies 
the surplus milk is at once churned, this is not the usual course. 
Putrefaction and decomposition are arrested by means of the 
addition of preparations of borax, such as glacialine and frigorine. 
A pound of the former powder is dissolved in eight quarts of 
boiling water. One pint of the solution is then added to sixteen 


taitted by us to auklyn for the purpose of analysis, 


gallons (a churn or ordinary railway can) of milk; half an ounce 
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of the tion thus goes into the churn, or fifteen grains to 
the gallon—a perfectly harmless proportion, even when taken 
continuously, and when the milk thus treated is swallowed 


largely. 

he lactometer, or milk-testing pee (a common hydro- 
meter), cannot be trusted to detect the adulteration of pure milk 
by skim-milk. A pure milk, containing a large proportion of 
cream, has a less specific density than skim-milk, owing to the 
very presence of the light cream. ‘The milk-glass will show the 
addition of large quantities of water; but to test the purity of 
milk, and to ascertain if the cream has not been fraudulently ab- 
stracted, the creamometer must be had recourse to; and even the 
careful housekeeper does not go beyond the lactometer or milk- 
glass, and very rarely, we should imagine, retains the services of 
an analytical chemist. And now the Food and Drugs Act comes 
to our assistance, and the adulterator is punished by a small fine. 
These fines are very seldom equal in amount to the annoyance 
and expense to which the prosecutor is put in order to obtain 
their imposition. It is needless to say that one forty-shilling 
fine does not deter the sophisticator of milk from his daily 
thirty per cent. profit. Those who will take the trouble to 
glance at the journal of the milk trade will be struck at the 
astonishing number of convictions that are recorded in the 
journal in question. These convictions furnish a strong argu- 
ment against the efficiency of the Food and Drugs Adulteration 
Act, and, as many of the offenders are convicted again and again, 
it is clearly manifest that they are not to be deterred by re- 
peated fines. The simple truth is that adulteration of milk is a 
very paying game. 

en, too, it is a troublesome matter to secure a conviction. 

What member of the public is prepared to take the needful 
course? To purchase the milk, divide it into three portions, seal 
up one and offer to allow the dairyman or purveyor to affix his 
own seal, give one portion to the dairyman or purveyor, have the 
milk analysed, and spend a day at the police court ; and when 
the public-spirited individual es done all this, the case may 
break down on technical grounds, or the defendant may merely 
be fined five shillings and two shillings costs. 

Confidently we invoke legislation; such facts compel inter- 
ference. The matter is pressing, and the Food and Drugs Act as 
it stands at present is but an inefficient safeguard against adultera- 
tion. Now there is a remedy for adulteration—a cheap, whole- 
some, and effective remedy. In olden times the liar stood in the 
pillory with a whetstone hung to his neck. The fraudulent 
tradesman in the East is still nailed by the ear to his own door- 
post. Let the vendor of sophisticated food or milk supply his 
own pillory. Let him be compelled to advertise his infamy. 
There is little doubt that, if the man who adulterates had to pro- 
claim the fact in his shop-window, the crime would cease to be. 
In vain the milk-hawker would wear his bucolic smock and 
leggings if his milk-truck were decorated with the details of his 
iniquity. The only person who could possibly object to a plan 
so simple, so cheap, and so effective would be the fraudulent 
vendor himself. And gentry such as these merit very little 
consideration at the hands of their outraged fellow-citizens, 


LAST TERM AT CAMBRIDGE. 


WHEN we last drew attention to what was going forward in 
the University of Cambridge (see Saturday Review for 
April 22, 1888) we mentioned a vigorous agitation against the 
contribution paid by the colleges to the University. Since then 
the matter has advanced a step further. The Council of the 
Senate has considered the memorial embodying these views, to- 
gether with a “representation” on the other side, and has issued 
(October 22) a Keport to the Senate in favour, not only of a 
reduction, but of a substantial modification of Statute B. In 
this remarkable document no reference is made to any contrary 
opinion, though the “representation” was signed by sixty-seven 
of the most distinguished persons in the University ; and it might 
be supposed that no difference existed on the subject were it not 
for the fact, which no ingenuity can conceal, that six members of 
Council have declined to affix their signatures. The Report de- 
serves careful attention. After a preamble, stating the causes 
which led to their action, the Council show, from the annual 
returns | ge by the Financial Board, that the aggregate in- 
come of the colleges, subject to percentage, has fallen from 
231,265. in 1883 to 211,798/. in 1888. Under these circumstances 
they “regard as reasonable the proposal that an endeavour should 
be made to procure a suspension of the increase of the Contribu- 
tion of the Colleges to the University, care being taken not to 
interfere with the ability of the University to fulfil obligations 
already contracted, or which may arise from the natural operation 
of the statutes.” They next state that “ 16,6057. will be sufficient 
to meet all the existing and other charges which would neces- 
sarily be ultimately imposed upon the Common University Fund, 
on the supposition that no new charges are imposed by Grace”; 
and finally p “an amendment of Statute B, wash the 
augmentation of the Contribution of the Colleges to the Common 
University Fund may be suspended for ten years after 1890.” 


The Report proper is succeeded by the remodelled statute, from 
which it appears that the Council propose to raise during the 
years 1889 to 1900 an annual sum of not less than 15,000/. nor 
more than 18,000/, - 


If Statute B were left to its natural operation the maximum 

sum to be raised in each year between 1888 and 1890 would be 
18,coo/.; between 1891 and 1893, 24,000/.; between 1894 and 
1896, 30,000/.; totals which give an average income of 24,000/, 
to each of the nine years between 1888 to 1896, both inclusive, 
Instead of this the Council propose a reduction of 25 per cent. ; a 
somewhat drastic remedy when it appears, on their own show- 
ing, that the fall in the taxable income is not more than 8} 
per cent. Again, though “ obligations already contracted” are 
set prominently in the forefront of the Report, an examination 
of the schedule appended to show that 16,6057. annum 
is really sufficient, makes it evident that the Council’s sense of 
obligation is not strong. Provision is made for the salaries of 
those who will succeed the present professors, for Death is not 
to be swayed by financial considerations, but it is assumed that 
Readers, Lecturers, and Demonstrators will be content to serve for 
the next twelve years on their present attenuated salaries. This 
supposition becomes still more extraordinary when it is remem- 
bered that the statutes fix the salary of a Reader at 4o00/. ; and that 
when the appointments were first made (in 1883) it was specially 
provided, with regard to the Reader in Botany, that his stipend 
“be raised to the normal amount as soon as sufficient funds can be 
provided conveniently for the pu »” and it was understood 
that the same course would be followed in respect of the others. 
The Lecturers, again, are all in receipt of the minimum salary 
only—-namely, 
_ Meanwhile, at the beginning of the Long Vacation, the Finan- 
cial Board had asked the Chancellor to exercise the power vested 
in him by the statutes, and: authorize a diminution of the contri- 
bution for the years 1888, 1889, 1890. The Chancellor naturally 
took time to consider the matter, and his reply had not bee: 
received when the Council was ready to report. That body, how- 
ever, affected ignorance of the fact that application had been made 
to him, and issued their Report as though he had not been con- 
sulted. His answer poh by a curious coincidence, on the day 
before that Report was discussed, according to custom, in the Arts 
School ; and it was felt, except by the most ardent advocates of 
what may be termed the policy of retrenchment, that a new 
aspect was thereby given to the whole question, for he had decided 
that for the three years specified the contribution should “ be 
diminished by two-fifteenths of the minimum amount named in 
the statute for those years.” Whereupon the Financial Board 
declared that only 13,2372. 8s. 3d. shall be raised in the present 
year, a sum considerably smaller than the minimum named by 
the Council. 

Again, the General Board of Studies, whose special duty it is 
“to consult together from time to time on all matters relating to 
the studies and examinations of the University, including the 
maintenance and improvement of existing institutions, and the 
establishment and maintenance of have natu- 
rally felt it their duty to interpose, with the view of making in- 
quiries as to what will be the effect on the University of such a 
course as that proposed by the Council. We shall wait the pub- 
lication of their Report, which will be based on the replies re- 
ceived from the Special Boards, with the greatest interest. It 
will probably be published early in next term. It is hardly 
likely that those bodies will tamely acquiesce in a policy which, 
if carried into effect, will certainly keep the University stationary 
until the end of the century, and will not improbably cause many 
able men to seek appointments elsewhere. 

The question, we fully admit, is an extremely difficult one. 
The Commissioners framed their statute, if not before agricultural 
depression had begun, at any rate before it had become acute. 
But, as they have themselves provided a means of escape from 
an excessive burden at any given time by a reference to the 
Chancellor, it seems needless to attempt such a complete over- 
throw of Statute B as the Council has s . Moreover, 
had such a course been necessary, it would surely have been 
wiser to consult those who are mainly interested in the main- 
tenance of the Common University Fund at a high figure. As 
matters now stand there is a r of dividing the Univer- 
sity into two hostile parties, and of creating a feud of Coll 
against University to which Cambridge has hitherto been happily 
astranger. The action of the Chancellor gives a good excuse for 
waiting awhile, and perhaps for reconsidering the principle of the 
Report. For instance, as it is a matter of common notoriety that 
some colleges have suffered severely, while. others are able to 
maintain their dividends at the full normal amount, it might be 
arranged that the amount of contribution to be paid should be 
regulated from year to year by the amount of income received. 
Much, too, depends on the line taken by the General Board 
of Studies, to whose opinion the Council cannot fail to pay re- 
spectful attention. But, on the other hand, college bursars, soli- 
citous of large dividends, may urge the Council to a spirited 
forward policy, and the — may be presented to the Senate in 
the course of next term. we may form any opinion from 
general tone of the discussion in the Arts School, as given in the 
University Reporter, it would hardly pass in its present shape; 
but such a discussion rarely expresses the strength of outside 
opinion, and, when college feeling is once roused, even non-Tesi- 
dents come up to vote with alacrity. A fair and reasonable com- 
promise is surely the wisest course. If the Report did pass, and 
if the pro new statute became law (a far more difficult 
operation to effect), we fear that even those who rejoiced most at 
first would soon come over to the Duke of Wellington’s opinion, 
that a victory may be worse than a defeat. The framers of that 
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Report, intent on a single idea, have lost sight of the conse- 
ces of success. If one statute may be torn up, why not 
another; and if another, why should not the whole collegiate 
stem be reformed. We are sincere friends to that system, 
but we feel sure that it is mistaken friendship to suggest such 
a policy as is now presented to the University. It is too late 
to go back to the old days when the colleges had usurped 
most of the educational functions originally discharged by the 
University, and which it has now resumed, with infinite suc- 
cess. The present statutes were the result of long agitation, 
and should the present attempt to curtail their operation be suc- 
cessful, that agitation will reeommence. There will in due time 
be a new Commission, and the colleges will be reformed in a 
direction which the party now dominant in the University would 
a regret. And yet they would have only themselves to 
thank for it. 


PRINCE KARL. 


HE migration of Mr. Richard Mansfield’s company, on 
Saturday last, fromthe Lyceum to the Globe proved to be 
greatly to the advantage of Mr. Gunter’s lively and diverting 
comedy, Prince Karl, which never before moved so briskly 
and brightly. The smaller stage is much better suited to the 
light and delicate humour of the piece. Mounted afresh and 
in excellent style, with excellent scenery by excellent artists, 
with new and appropriate decorations ,* Mr. Lyon, ‘Prince 
Karl has undergone, with the theatre itself, a transformation 
in presentment that is as surprising as it is delightful. The 
Globe hitherto was not one of the most cheerful haunts of 
the playgoer. Now it is one of the prettiest and most pleasing, 
in colour and in lighting. The attractive elements that are 
so irresistible a fascination in Prince Karl are evolved solely 
in the acting. Nothing could be looser or slighter than 
the structure of the piece. There is no suggestion in it 
of the many aspects of interest and charm its representa- 
tion by Mr. Mansfield and his company has called forth. The 
situations of the play, the smart and droll dialogue, the whimsical 
sketches of character, the audacious contempt for probability of 
every kind, conventional or realistic, suggest nothing but farce of 
the ordinary stage type. Farcical, no doubt, it remains, but the 
farce is dashed with romance. Mr. Mansfield’s engaging and 
original conception of the high-souled yet eccentric hero is as 
genuine an artistic creation as anything recorded in the annals of 
the stage. The striking individuality of the actor's method and 
aeaty are convincingly proclaimed in this piquant union of 
our and pathos, of romantic sentiment and odd caprice, of 
fantastic generosity and serious devotion to the family honour. 
The graver characteristics of the Prince’s nature are presented 
with delicate effect in the extremely ludicrous situation in which 
he is compelled to figure by the varying and highly-coloured 
vicissitudes of his fortune. e complexity of the case is ren- 
dered with + ~~ art by Mr. Mansfield, who is admirably 
by excellent acting of Miss Carlotta Leclercq as 
the exuberant elder widow, Mrs. Lowell, and of Miss Beatrice 
as the Miss May a 
appearance as the m young lady, played with exhilarati 
archness and spirit in the lively scene the two 
Miss Cameron has quite abandoned a certain restlessness of 
manner that at first somewhat weakened her impersonation of 
younger Mrs. Lowell. Now the part iseven more ingly 
se by reason of the little additional concentration of force 
fervour, which was all that was needed. The small = 
of the Bostonian “dude,” undertaken for the first time by Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, was a capital performance. Mr. Crompton 
and Mr. Frankau retain their caeteal dheuaiane as Spartan Spotts, 
the adventurous speculator, and Dragon, the Chicago lawyer, 
both in their well-contrasted styles being exceedingly amusing. 
Editha’s Burglar, which preceded Prince Karl, is a dramatic 
sketch by Mr. Edwin Cleary, founded on a story by Mrs. 
F. H. Burnett, the motif of which is somewhat incredible, _—— 
the high-flown sentiment and curious improbability are not likely 
to vex the playgoer’s conscience, owing to the persuasive acti 
of those concerned in the representation. iece, ind 
over-brims with opportunities for the actors. The little girl 
Editha, who surprises the burglar in his ions, shows 
him where the plate is kept, and with her own pet 
treasures on the understanding that her sick mother should not 
be disturbed, is represented with charming naiveté by Miss 
Lily Bowman, an extremely juvenile, yet to all appearances by 
nO means inexperienced, actress. Ter childish prattle about 
burg addressed to her su father, who is inditing a play 
on the subject, has a wonderful naturalness of tone. Mr. Lionel 
ugh as the burglar is vastly entertaining in the businesslike 
Process of “conveying” and the grim mingling of amusement and 
confusion betrayed by his first questioning of the little heroine. 
Her innocence and care for her sleeping mother almost bring 
about his reformation. ially touching is her offering of her 
gold watch to the hardened criminal. But when he discovers, by 
locket, it is his own daughter, 
1 indoned in years past, whose worldly goods he is 
stealing, he is struck with horror, and almost suggests the 


dramatic author who intervenes at the crisis, and sends the 
penitent burglar off the —— Mr. D. H. Harkins plays in 
creditable style. Under Mr, Edward German's direction, the 
orchestra gave an unusually attractive programme of music. 


THE SAND-GROUSE PROTECTION ACT. 


as announcement that on December 24, the last day of the 
Session, the Sand-grouse Protection Act received the Royal 
Assent and became law, must have given satisfaction, not only to 
ornithologists, but to all who take an interest in birds, excepti 

possibly the bird-stuffers and their patrons, the collectors o 
“ British killed” specimens of rare birds. This addition to the 
Statute-book is due to the energy of Mr. Sydney Buxton, who 
successfully piloted the Bill through the Lower House, where, 
mirabile dictu, it met with no opposition. It is excessively short, 
consisting only of the Preamble, which sets forth that it is ex- 
pedient to provide for the protection of the sand-grouse, in order 
that it may, if possible, become acclimatized in the United 
Kingdom, and one clause. The effect of it is that any one who 
between the 1st of February, 1889, and the Ist of January, 1892, 
shall knowingly or with intent kill, wound, or take any sand- 
grouse, or shall expose or offer for sale any sand-grouse killed or 
taken in the United Kingdom, shall, on conviction, forfeit for 
every bird so killed, wounded, or taken or exposed or offered for 
sale, a sum not exceeding one pound, together with the costs of 


conviction. 

The Bill as originally drawn provided that the close-time 
should begin with the passing of the Act; but in Committee 
the Attorney-General, for some reason best known to himself, 
objected to this, and suggested that there ought to be a period of 
three or four months intervening between the pas of the Act 
and the commencement of the close-time. Event Fe I 
was the date agreed upon. We are very sorry that the alteration 
was made, and can see no valid reason for the change ; for, as Mr. 
Buxton said in the debate, the reason for making the Bill im- 
mediate was that the evil it is intended to remedy is ‘ary bow from 
day to day. that those who 
are now en: in doing their best to exterminate the sand-grouse 
will have a full month longer in which to carry on the slaughter, 
with the result that, when the Act comes into force, there will 
be so many less birds to be protected. However, especially in 
these days of organized obstruction, the passing of the Act, even 
in what we cannot help calling its mutilated condition, is a 
matter for the greatest congratulation. We could wish that it 
had been possible to strengthen the measure in many particulars, 
notably in the direction of protection to the as well as to 
the nt birds; but this was impossible, for reasons given 
Mr. Sean in a letter to our contemporary, the Field, in whi 
he says :—“ Personally, I should have been very glad to have a 
larger penalty, to provide protection for the as well as for 
the birds, and to enact that the Act should come into force as 
soon as . But had I attempted to make the penalty heavier 
than in other wild bird protection Acts, or had I attempted to 
introduce the new principle of protection of eggs, I have every 


reason to believe that the Bill would have falien through. The 
difficulties in the way of getting a private Bill through at this 
late period of the Session are very great indeed, and the opposi- 


tion of one single member would have been an absolute bar to 
the Bill.” 


The smallness of Ro the reasons stated by 
Mr. Buxton, could not be increased, will, we fear, tend, to some 
extent, to lessen the usefulness of the measure, as the market 
value of sand-grouse at the present time is, we believe, one guinea 
apiece—a price which will, no doubt, be increased as soon as the 
ing of this Act becomes generally known. We hope, there- 
“ that it will be more strictly enforced than is the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act, and that the certainty of conviction in the case 
of any one offering sand-grouse for sale, with the consequent dis- 
agreeable notoriety, may, in spite of the smallness of the penalty, 
tend to disco those who at the present time are making a 
trade of killing these birds on every possible occasion. 
We are sorry to say that several gentlemen who as orni- 
thologists have done all in their power to render this Act a ne- 
cessity by declaring that the sand-grouse will inevitably, even if 
unmolested, die out—one even so far as to say that this 
would happen before the end of the present peer that, con- 
uently, no ible harm could be done ar my them. 
Whether the birds will stay with us and breed in wpe | 
spring is a problem which time alone can solve. That they wi 
not die of inanition caused by their changed conditions of life is 
most conclusively proved by the fact that the birds which have 
lately been killed are not only in better plumage than were those 
obtained on their first arrival, but are also far heavier and 
generally in better condition. Notwithstanding the large number 
that are known to have been killed since their first appearance in 
the early spring, there are, we are pleased to say, a considerable 
number still in the country; and we most sincerely hope that, 
with the aid of the new protection Act, the great san use 
problem may be satisfactorily solved. 


converted burglar of cheap fiction. Mr. Lionel Brough enacts 
this gradual emotional transition with excellent skill. As the 
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REVIEWS. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 


OST readers of this volume, which illustrates the tendency 

of American writers, sh by some writers on America, 

to mistake swollen bigness for greatness, will be a little repelled 
by the portrait which stares at*them as they open it. There is a 
look of boldness about it which is not that of candour or frank- 
ness, but rather that of effrontery, a kind of “I challenge ex- 
amination ; nothing can be proved” air which possibly does the 
meas injustice. The décolleté, long-locked, smooth-faced man, 
with his hair combed behind his ears, and falling almost to his 
shoulders, is not an agreeable object of contemplation either in 
eave or in real life; and this is the image which Mr. 
illiam C. Beecher and the Rev. Samuel Scoville, assisted by 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, have placed before us. A defiant 


prisoner in the dock, with a sub-unctuous Chadband element, 


qualifying his other qualities, might bear himself as Mr. Henry 
ard Beecher is represented as doing by the artist, whom we 
must suppose not to have divinely through all hindrance found the 
man. Coleridge, commenting on his own countenance, said that it 
combined the brow of an archangel with the mouth of a beast ; and 
this sentence, exaggerated in both parts as regards Coleridge, would 
be still more exaggerated if applied to Mr. Ward Beecher. Never- 
theless, it has occurred to us, in contemplating the counterfeit pre- 
sentment which has forced from us these opening remarks. Other 
rtraits are scattered through the volume, representing Mr. 
cher in different stages of his career, of which the most remark- 
able characteristic is that “educated mechanic” air which Lord 
‘Beaconsfield attributed to a now obsolete, though still living, poli- 
tician. - The work abounds in illustrations which cannot be said to 
illustrate anything particular, except that kind of relic-worship 
which characterizes some forms of American puritanism no less 
than older faiths. Thus-we have an exact likeness of the anvil and 
oak-stump on which Mr. Beecher’s grandfather and great-grand- 
father, David and Nathaniel Beecher, worked, with a hammer and 
horse-shoe, to make it look real. We are also favoured with an 
interior view of the “room in which Mr. Beecher was born,” as it 
appeared some time before or after that event —for, as exhibited to 
us, it is tenantless. What the motive is, unless it be to give us 
some idea of the first impressions made upon that then unstained 
sheet of white paper, Mr. Beecher’s infant soul, it is impossible to 
conjecture. A facsimile of the first letter which the infant 
Beecher ever wrote; an old apple-tree which Mr. Beecher some- 
times honoured by sitting under it; Mr. Beecher on his farm, 
contemplating articles of greengrocery in a cart, are among the 
= trivialities which diversify—we cannot say relieve—the 

e bi ers begin at the very beginning. e do not refer 
to the Me was born. They trace Mr. 
Beecher to his ancestors in the remotest discoverable antiquity. 
In defiance of the assertion of the American Declaration of wi 
pendence that all men are born equal, which was inspired by a 
philosophy that knew not Darwin or Galton, American biography 
is prone to insist that some men are born very much superior to 
others. The Transatlantic Boswell is seldom satisfied unless he 
has annexed his subject to some great or noble English family. 
Mr. Wm. C. Beecher and Rev. Raed Scoville are forced to 
admit the Beecher blacksmiths, and they laudably make the best 
of them; but Mr. Beecher himself discovered in a record in the 
British Museum that a certain Henry Beecher was Alderman and 
Sheriff of London in 1570, and promptly adopted him, with as 

right, we do not doubt, as Mr. George Osborne of Russell 

uare adopted the arms of the ducal family of Leeds. Still, 
the blacksmiths are not to be got rid of. Probably the doctrine 
of heredity was never more sillily burlesqued than in the com- 
ment which we.annex as a specimen of the style in which this 
biography is written :— 

His [ten Ward Beecher’s] power to strike heavy blows, and to hit 
the nail on the head, was partly inherited, and that anvil-ring of the fathers 
‘has often been heard in these latter days under his sledgehammer strokes. 
‘If the iron was not hot, he heated it by striking, and sparks flew, and men’s 
hearts and minds were welded before he was done. 


It is with evident relief that the biographers turn from the spear 
side, or rather from the anvil and hammer side, of the Beecher 
house to the spindle side. 
_are complacently told, gentle blood in her veins. She was de- 
scended from “ James Foote, an officer in the English army, who 
aided King Charles to conceal himself in the Royal oak, and was 
knighted for his loyalty.” To impress this fact upon the reader's 
mind, and to balance the anvil and oak-stump, on 


an oak for its crest and a clover leaf for its quarterings ”—the tree, 
the biographers explain, stood in a field of clover—“and the 
motto, ‘Loyalty and Truth.” Hence it happens that in Mr. 
Henry Ward Beecher the honest Puritanism of New England was 
“tempered and sweetened by the broader traditions of the more 
aristocratic blood of the Cavalier.” Mr. Ward Beecher was good 
enough, it seems, to acknowledge that America was but a better 
England transplanted, and that he was “an Englishman from a 
broader England” than that merely insular one which produced 


* A Biography of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. By Wm. C. Beecher 
and Rev. Samuel Scoville, assisted by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 1888. ‘ 


By their fruits shall ye know 
them. 
It is not our intention to trace here the thin stream of Mr, 


through which it wends its way, sometimes almost swallowed up, 
in the pages of this volume. 
he joked, and the lessons that he did not learn, are told as if the 
authors were gravely composing a gospel of the infancy. He 
necticut village of Litchfield in which his father preached, 
alternating the penalties of the catechism and of going to meeting 
with riding and fishing, and varying the domestic exercise of 
sawing wood for household purposes with the useful arts of 
hemming towels and knitting mittens and the articles which in the 
American language are politely known as suspenders. His first 
passion was for the sea, and he read with assiduity books of 
maritime adventure, and began to study navigation; but the 
inclination, not being thwarted, died out. The law by which the 
son of a preacher usually becomes a preacher eventually deter- 
mined his profession. A quick, if not very deep, religious feeling 
showed itself in him, os he went through the obligatory ex- 
periences. He was in due course licensed, and became the 
pastor of a Presbyterian church at Lawrenceburg, in Indiana, 
where he first showed the gift for which he was afterwards re- 
markable of unconventional preaching. He joined journalism 
with clerical labour, being practically the editor, amd at any rate 
the chief writer, of a newspaper called the Western Farmer, 
After spending two years at Lawrenceburg, he removed to 
Indianapolis, where “one fine Sunday two or more st 


The result was Mr. Beecher’s call to the pastorate of the 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, with which his fame and labours 
were for the rest of his life associated. . 
The authors of this biography, who, as we have seen already, 
consider that Mr. Beecher was to the better England of America 
what King Alfred and Shakspeare were to the inferior England 
south of the Tweed, are inclined to think that, after St. Paul, or 
rather with St. Paul, Mr. Beecher was, in all essential points, the 
atest preacher that ever lived. He himself considered preaching 

is vocation. But it is doubtful whether Mr. Beecher can properly 
be called a preacher at all. He was a great stump-orator in the 
pulpit, probably the most popular stump-orator who ever thumped 
a cushion. He was a play-actor in the church, a master of 
the art of dramatic monologue. But preaching, in the sense 
in which the word used to be understood, his sermons were cer- 
tainly not. Awe and reverence seemed lacking to the man. 
Plymouth Church was the scene of religious entertainments. 
7 ministers in England, the unestablished clergy of the 
nited 
to please. Some pure and lofty rs are, no doubt, 
superior to these ne grey seductions ; but they appealed, not 
always unsuccessfully, to the weakest points in Mr. Beecher's 
nature, and made clap-trap and buffoonery instruments too fre- 
quent with him. He must “draw.” The sight of empty pews 
probably affected him as painfully as a row of empty seats in the 
stalls affects a popular actor. What he said of himself, at the 
beginning of his career, was probably true of him to the last :— 
“T can preach so as to make people come to hear me; but some- 
how I can’t preach them clear into the kingdom.” He was never 
a theologian in the sense in which theology implies scholarship 


e 18, we | 
have an engraving, on page 21, of the “ Foote coat of arms, with | 


and critical faculty, or profound and exact philosophic thought. 
| He was an orator as the late lamented, and forgotten, Mr: George 
| Thompson, and the equally lamented and forgotten Mr. Henry 
| Vincent, were orators—that is, in the highest sense he was 
not an orator at all. His wit was that of the Dissenting tea- 
party; and his sentiment was of the pawing, sprawling order 
which is most repulsive to a healthy mind. How far these viees 
of taste and intellect penetrated into the moral nature of the man 
it is not easy to judge. The qualities which made the Tilton 
accusation more or less plausible did not necessarily make it true. 
In public life it is fair to add that Mr. Beecher sided a 
with causes and persons in their struggling and martyr period. 


have derived from the study of Mr. Ward Beecher’s life and 


characters is disclosed to us which add to the types either of the 
saintly or the heroic life. 


His mother, Roxana Foote, had, we | 


NOVELS.* 


fae clever writer who signs her work Violet Fane will nofy 
we think, find her literary reputation advanced by the publi- 
cation of her latest novel. She has judiciously ‘sel the 
season for its 2 agree Whether by reason of the enforced 


fog, or mince-pies, or what not, Christmas seems to be the ac 
cepted time for tales of horror. It may be that some traces 
haste and carelessness evident in The Story of Helen Davenant 


Fane. 3 vols. London: 


* The Story of Helen Davinint. By Violet 
Chapman & Hall. 1889. 
On the Wrong Tuck. By A.E. Wilton. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1888. » 
Unele Piper of Piper’s Hill, An Australian Novel.) By Tasm® 
London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s life through the swamp of comment . 
His schoolboy days, the jokes that * 


seems to have led a healthy out-of-doors sort of life in the Con-: | 


rangers 
with an unmistakable New York air appeared in the church.” , 


tates, are under the actor's temptation of living | 


But, balancing one thing against another, we cannot profess to { 


| labours, as recorded in this volume, the sense that one of those.” ' 


idleness of holidays, or the long dark evenings, or the prevalent ¢ 
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.” which would be bad in invention is not hel 
faot.. It is.out of keepi 
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are due to the desire to get it out at the right moment.’ The 
taste which is critical in June swallows wholesale at the end of 
December. Helen Davenant’s story, which she tells herself, is 
one of murder and mysticism. Murder is, of course, a perpetually 
fresh and delightful subject ; but the special form of mysticism 
employed here—the mesmeric, the volitional, the biological, or 
however it may be defined—has been worn rather thin for pur- 

of fiction. No one has ever clearly explained why it is 
that people who lecture and talk about mesmerism are bores. 
They are; and there is no greater bore in a novel than the indi- 
vidual with magnetic eyes who goes about willing things and 
trying to compel people to do what they don’t want to do. One 
reason is that these magicians are so universally ineffectual. 
They seldom get anything done, they never will themselves out 
of scrapes, or succeed in ming younger or more beautiful or 
richer than circumstance has intended. What is the use of a tre- 
mendous and inherited family power of will if you can’t do 
——— useful for yourself with it. The lively imagina- 
tion and spirited manner of Violet Fane have been weighted by 
the dreariness of a being of this kind, a Polish Prince, who utters 
the old remarks on Spiritualism, Electro-biology, and volition in 
the elaborate language of a foreigner who apoaks English better 
than one of ourselves. Almost every one in Helen Davenant’s 
story dreams dreams and sees visions (as they ought to do in a 
Christmas, book), and we are bound to admit most of them 
narrate them in a more lively fashion than Prince Hugo does. 


-He hed a murder on his mind, it is true, still he might have 


been a. little more cheerful over it now and then. One might 
wonder at the influence the Prince gains in a single inter- 
view over Miss Davenant, were it not that the young lady her- 
self is of such a remarkably “ coming-on” Sispontion. To 
say the truth, a less engaging young woman than Helen 
Davenant we have seldom encountered. The author has omitted 
to throw round the figure of the girl the graces of inno- 
cence and candour which would have isolated her in the atmo- 
sphere of unpleasantness in which she moves. Helen tells her 
story with a bald matter-of-factness which leaves aside every 
touch of idealism, and yet does not reach the vitality of the best 
realistic writers. She is surrounded by an immoral imbroglio, 
and she is emphatically in and of it. Her earliest childish 
experience is connected with immoral intrigue, involving the 
character of her mother, and in almost the last scene she is 
defending herself from the imputation of being the mistress of the 
man who is really her father. Her life between has been in 
keeping with these painful experiences. The excuse for present- 
ing the world with so unpleasant a view of its possibilities would 
lie in making Helen pure in the midst of it; but this has not 
been done. ‘This is the great fault of the book, which has other 
faults—faults of construction and faults of taste. Violet Fane is 
a clever writer and has written clever books. We by no means 
imply that cleverness is absent from The Story of Helen Davenant, 
but qualities are absent from it which are more important than 
clevi 


erness. 

On the Wrong Tack, with its satiny cover, clear type, and com- 
pact lightness, is a delightful volume for the hand. The only 
objectionable external feature is the way in which the price is 
marked, making it rather resemble a packet of grocery. The 
nautical title may be explained by the fact that there is an 
admiral in the story, and also a yacht, or it may be intended to 
hint that Mr. Noel Goffe was on the wrong tack when he married 
Miss Christabel Burgoyne, being at the time much in love with 
-Miss Geraldine Moore. As, however, Christabel was really a far 
more amusing companion than the queenly Geraldine, and as 
Noel soon came to love his little wife beyond all things on earth, 
it does not seem that he was so altogether left to himself as the 
title would imply. It is a pretty story, brightly written and full 
of lively incident and natural clever talk. The Fortress, the house 
Admiral Causton built for himself on the coast of Devonshire, was 
architecturally eccentric, being not only unlike any other house 
ever designed, but also completely comfortable and commodious 
within. Here dwelt the pretty Christabel with her uncle the 
Admiral and her cousin Dick, and all were happy until Miss 
Geraldine Mogre came down from London to pos the panels of 
the Admiral’s numerous doors. Mr. Noel Goffe, a writer of plays, 


but not at all like Mr. Robert Browning, also arrives from town, 


_ and,then begin the complications of love. All three gentlemen are 


immediately enamoured of thestately Geraldine, although Christabel 
is really-much the nicer of the two. How the fortunes of the 
tive yorpe concerned are evolved we must leave to the reader to dis- 
cover; but a notice of the clever little novel cannot be concluded 
without pointing out to the author how much she jars the sense 
of aportion and harmony by the nature of the catastrophe which 
ends ¢ e life of Christie. The ineident is so peculiar that we are 
led to conclude it has actually happened to some one in the know- 

of the writer ; but that does not mend the matter. A thing 
ped by being true in 
with the butterfly existence of pretty 
Christie, and it is out of keeping with the whole sprightly story. 
Christie should have lived to help to brighten a dull world; but 
were she to die she should have died otherwise. The descriptions 
of Stockholm (where Mr. and Mrs. Goffe spend their honeymoon) 
and Swedish scenery are good. 

Here is a book which calls itself an “ Australian novel,” which 
has a graceful little sketch of a gum-tree and other foreign 
growths across the title-page, and is signed Tasma. All these 
indications may indubitably point with perfect accuracy to the 


colonial origin both of book and author. Yet might Uncle Piper of 
Piper's Hilt have been written by any one with no wider knowledge 
of Australia than may be gained by a voyage there and back, and 
a brief residence in Melbourne, with the eyes of intelligence 
open. Here are no black men (we are, we believe, safe in 
impression that no cultivated Bushman is, at the present moment, 
a candidate for any English constituency), no bush, no 
no “ Coo-ée.” All the personages, except a boy and girl born out 
there of English parents, are English, who have gone to Australia 
at different times for different reasons. This is nothing against the 
story being smart and clever, nor against its being, in its neat single 
volume and clear small type, a good companion for along December 
evening. Tasma is at once a connoisseur and an amateur of 
feminine beauty. On board the sailing-vessel which is ee 
Rev. Mr. Lydiat out for a long sea voyage is found Miss 
Cavendish, whose statuesque developments are detailed with 
colour and minuteness. Mr. Lydiat is the austerest of curates, 
but he is human, and before Melbourne is reached Sara’s sea- 
mn eyes have settled his affair. Arrived safely at Piper's 
fii, whose proprietor, “ Uncle Piper,” holds relationship of 
one kind or another with all the people concerned, a rival 
beauty is introduced, or one who would be a dangerous rival 
were not her style so different as to make her, on the whole, 
rather becoming to the splendid Sara. Miss Laura Piper is a 
Dresden china beauty, who makes a striking picture, like a “ deli- 
cious jumble” by Turner, as she trips across the lawn in @ blue 
and pink satin Watteau dressing-gown and satin shoes 
with high heels. Uncle Piper calls her a “ 
that is only the candour of a relative. ttier, however, 
than either the divine Sara or the painted Laura is a Mr. 
Piper's little daughter, who is, in fact, the most tenderly drawn, 
natural little creature to be found. Little Louey is a gem of a 
child, sweet, affectionate, and wistfully earnest in her anxiety 
that every one will be happy and at peace. Tasma is fond of 
French quotations, and there is one he might as well add to his 
collection, ungracious and even unjust as it seems to suggest it— 
“J/art d’ennuyer c’est de tout dire.” Tis novel is so far from 
being tiresome that no harm can be done by ep & suspicion 
that some curtailment would have improved it. It is not too 
long, but it takes too long in the telling. There are not too many 
ple; but we are told too much about them, especially as 
has the faculty of making them speak very 
and eee for themselves. The gift of 1 age whi 
the author undoubtedly possesses has been a little in the 
descriptive portions. It is always bright and vivid, but there is 
a little too much of it. 


DANTE FOR SCHOOLBOYS.* 


T is not long since the famous poem of Dante was, in the 
main, ated in Italy very much as many of our great classics 
still are in England—that is to say, that everybody praised what 
very few took the trouble to read, It is a pleasant sign of a 
changed state of things with regard to the greatest poet of me- 
dizval or modern times to find that so able a writer as Signor de 
Gubernatis thinks it worth while to prepare an edition of the 
Divina Commedia for the special use of the young people of 
Italy. This inexpensive little volume, dealing with the torio 
only, is the second instalment, following a similar volume, in 
which the Paradiso was treated—this reverse order being wisely 
adopted by the commentator on the ground that the boy should 
first become acquainted with “the ineffable sweetness of Dante’s 
Paradise before being saddened by the contemplation of the 
horrors of his Hell.” The torto forms the natural link be- 
tween the glorious bliss of the one and the black, hopeless gloom 
of the other. The method adopted by Signor de Gubernatis is to 
place at the beginning of each canto an ample “ Argument,” 
giving its general subject ; and further, at intervals through the 
text, are rather lengthy paraphrases, with which are worked 
up such explanatory amplifications as in most editions are given in 
the form of footnotes. This method has both advantages and 
drawbacks. On the one hand a good deal of the matter occurs 
twice over, and so causes a waste of paper and type; while, on 
the other hand, it is a distinct advantage in a text-book for boys 
not to have to rely on footnotes, which can so easily be passed 
over. In com Signor de Gubernatis’s paraphrase with the 
original, it is very striking to note how far modern Italian 
has strayed from the vigorous classical terseness of the “lingua 
Latina” of Dante, nearly double the space being required in the 
modern paraphrase to give the sense of the original, without 
counting the explanatory additions. On the whole, it may be 
doubted whether the best method for assisting the student is not 
that adopted by M. Lubin in his excellent edition of the 
Commedia, printed at Padua in 1881. Instead of a arg wares 
M. Lubin simply gives Dante’s words, arranged in their logical 
order as if in prose, with a very few words, or brief sentences, 
supplied here and there, in places where the poet’s love for brevit 
of expression has led to obscurity of meaning. It is remarkab 
how much this simple ment of the order of the words 


does to make difficult passages intelligible, even without any 
further aid. 
As, however, Signor de Gubernatis’s edition is meant specially 


* Il Purgatorio di Dante 
Gubernatis. Firenze: Niccolai 
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forthe young, it is possible that his more cumbrous method is 
the better one. A great deal of useful historical information is 
interwoven with the paraphrase, so that this edition will be of 
use to the English student, whether young or old, as well as to 
the Ftalian schoolboy. 


FREDERICK, CROWN PRINCE AND EMPEROR.* 
Kpais brief biography of the Emperor Frederick was written 
at the request of his widow by Mr. Rennell Rodd. It was 
written for popular reading, with a benevolent purpose. The 
are to be devoted to one of the many charitable institu- 
tions which the Imperial pair were concerned in founding. Brief 
the biography is, consequently the events of the Emperor's life 
are sketched in outline, and well-informed people will learn little 
which they did not know before. But the work within its 
narrow limits is satisfactorily done, and gives an excellent idea of 
its subject. Of course its chief value and interest are due to the 
circumstance that it has evidently been directly inspired by the 
Empress. The vexed political questions which have been excit- 
ing North formery, of late are carefully avoided, and we hear 
—s of the painful details of the lingering mortal illness. On 
the other hand, there are pleasing reminiscences and _interest- 
ing facts, for which Mr. Roaa must have been indebted to 
the Emperor's life-companion and confidante. He has sketched 
a singularly noble nature with a sympathetic touch, and we 
are made to regret the more that a career so full of promise 
should have been cut short just as the wide opportunities were 
opening for which the Emperor Frederick had} been specially 
ining himself. As a soldier he showed the courage and 
martial instincts of his family, and he would seem to have inhe- 
rited some share of the strategical talent of the Great Frederick, 
though it may be difficult to say how much of the credit was 
due to him in campaigns directed by a Moltke, and in which 
ass that, recognizing the emergency, his personal initiative 
pressed forward the which won the deci- 
sive victory of Sadowa; and when it was a question of surround- 
ing the last French army in Sedan, it was he who insisted that 
his army corps should be directed on the northern frontiers of 
ding in the meantime the advance upon Paris. 
He in an eminent degree the arts of conciliation and of 
winning the affections of the men under his command. He found 
the way to the hearts of his soldiers, because they felt that his 
consideration and sympathy were genuine. The story is told 
again—so now we know that it is not apocryphal—how after the 
battle of Worth he came on an honest Bavarian who had with- 
drawn into a n enclosure for a quiet breakfast. The Crown 
Prince spoke kindly to the man, who, carrying his hand to the 
salute, broke out enthusiastically, “If only we had had your 
Royal Highness to lead us in 1866, you would have seen how 
we would have crushed those cursed ians.” It is added :— 
“T never,” said the Crown Prince, “ received a compliment that 
pleased me better.” Soldier as he was, he detested war, and inva- 
riably sought to play the part of pacificator. “You have never seen 
war,” he said, on one occasion, to somebody who was talking of it 
lightly, “or you could never pronounce that word so calmly.” 

, duri i TO the Southern States, his 
tnd ‘kindly excited popular enthu- 
siasm wherever he went. It cannot be doubted that the personal 
fascination he exercised did much to cement the German Empire. 
As for the heroism with which he bore up ae his protracted 
sufferings, and the resignation with which he awaited the inevi- 
table end, of these we need say nothing. 

Asis the custom with the F-coor he was bred a soldier 
from his boyhood. At the age of ten he received his commission 
as lieutenant in the infantry of the Guard. “You are but a little 
fellow as yet, Fritz,” said his uncle, the King; “but do your best 
to get to know these gentlemen, and some day you will be their 
overseer, however much they may now be over you.” The close 
friendship with his cousin, Frederick Charles, was formed in 
childhood, and the two Princes, who were made Field-Marshals 
on the same day, had been constant companions in their games 
and drill. When he studied, at Berne, for English 
and literature, he was under Mr, Copland Perry, who was then 
resident there. He informed himself carefully about English poli- 
tics and social life; he exercised ':imself in writing imaginary 
lettérs to statesmen and leaders of English society; and he 
mastered our language so ngs a as to be able afterwards to 
speak in public with fluency. e are told he was very proud of 
a speech delivered at a Royal Academy dinner. He travelled a 
good deal, and on a visit to Rome he made the acquaintance of 

us IX., who is said to have retained a warm regard for him to 
the last, notwithstanding the quarrels over the Kulturkampf. 
An amusing story is told of the first interview. His Holiness 
stretched forth his hand to be kissed. The Prince, as repre- 
sentative of a Protestant Power, declined the proffered salute, 
but seized the anointed hand and cordially shook it. Far from 
being offended, the Pope appreciated the humour of the thing; 
but.at subsequent meetings he took care to keep the hand that 


© Frederick, Crown Prince und Em : a Biographical Sketch, 
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had been profaned behind his back. When at Paris in 1857 
the Prince made a most favourable impression on the Empress 
Eugénie, and in a letter from her there is an interesting pas- 
sage, read by the light of future events. “The Prince is . . . 
chivalrous in manner and with a touch of Hamlet about him. 
His companion, a General Moltke, is a gentleman of few words, 
but nothing less than a dreamer; always attentive and com- 
manding attention, he surprises you by the most striking ob- 
servations.” In 1850 the Prince was married; and there is a 
pleasant account of how his passion had surprised him into a 
symbolical proposal on the moors at Balmoral. He presented 
the. Princess Royal with a sprig of white heather ; young 
people understood each other; and the announcement was pre- 
cipitated of a veritable love-match which was being dragged out as 
an affair of formal negotiation. The newly-married couple drove 
away from Buckingham Palace in a heavy snowstorm; “ but "— 
and we may be sure that sentence was dictated by the Empress— 
“they drove in open carri to see the last of home.” 

Passing on to the year 1862, the beginning of “the extra- 
ordinary decade which terminated with the declaration of the 
German Empire,” when Bismarck had been charged with the 
virtual dictatorship of Prussia, we are told, “it may be placed 
here on record that, through the quarter of a century that 
followed, he” (the Prince) “never broke the rule he had laid 
down for himself, to refrain from any open —— of 
opinion and from taking any active part in political life.” 
“Whatever may have been the feelings and sentiments of 
the Crown Prince, he cheerfully and loyally carried out the 
arduous duties which it fell to him to perform.” We must not 
infer from that that his Royal father treated him with any sort 
of reserve. On the contrary, there would seem to have been 
—_ confidence between them, and before the outbreak of the 

rench war there was a striking scene in the Berlin railway 
station, when the Prince read to the King, by the flickering light 
of a gas-jet, the momentous despatch from Paris which announced 
the stormy meeting in the French Chamber. The King exclaimed 
at once that the message could only be answered by mobilization, 
adding, “ In half an hour I shall be ready to sign the n 

pers.” Bismarck, as we know, had determined upon war with 
Austria, being persuaded that way Son be dangerous to his 
schemes, if not fatal. The Crown Prince was probably ignorant 

is whole influence for peace, and seemingly opes that the 
war might be averted. When left command of 
his corps the parting was specially trying, for his wife was nursing 
their © After that and brilliant he 
was charged with the congenial work of conciliation. He went 
about in the newly-confederated provinces, inspecting the troops 
and visiting the cities, and “to temper the mortifica- 
tion of surrender by raising the ideal of an United Fatherland.” 
It is possible that, had those tours not been undertaken, the 
French Emperor might not have been altogether deceived in the 
calculations which reckoned on the neutrality, if not the alliance, 
of Southern Germany. 

A pilgrimage the Prince undertook to the Holy Land shows 
the contemplative side of a deeply religious nature. Here is an 
extract from his diary :—“I shall never, so long as I live, —— 
that first evening in Jerusalem. . . . Here the spirit could li 
itself over earthly things, and dwell uninterruptedly in those 
thoughts which move the heart of every Christian when he looks 
back on that great work of redemption which found upon this 
hallowed spot its loftiest expression.” But his was no mere senti- 
mental piety ; it took a variety of practical shapes, and ght 
its reward in this world. During the war with ce, with hi 
wife, he was indefatigable in promoting works of beneficence that 
might bring relief to the war's victims. “In the hospitals the 
wounded seem to forget their pain when he draws near, and many 
in their delirium coal speak of nothing but their leader.” As 
for his influence with the troops in the field, there is a remark- 
able letter written by a Bavarian officer :—“It is the Crown 
Prince that we have to thank for the brotherly relations which 
subsist between the troops, for Prussians and Bavarians going 
arm-in-arm. Even the private soldiers are made his comrades 
for life and death; he speaks to them with such an unmistakable 
ring of personal interest and with such a genial manner that the 
fellows’ hearts go out to him every time.” Another reason for 
this attachment was that they knew he not only abstained from 
self-indulgence when campaigning, but shared their simple fare, 
and even in some measure their privations. In peace, as in 
war, he was unostentatious, genial, and condescending. In their 
palace at Berlin the Crown Prince and his wife set an unwelcome 
example to the Prussian aristocracy, who stood severely on their 
caste and their quarterings. Any one with claims of any kind 
to distinction was welcomed, without to birth or political 
opinion. The book concludes with some mention of the ities 
in which he interested himself, and with a very slight notice of 
his fatal illness ; and we may end by calling attention to a touch 
of self-revelation that seems to us wonderfully significant. After 
his death was found in a little pocket-book which he carried with 
him on that day ” (the Queen’s Jubilee) “the following entry ”— 
the entry was the result of his observations as he rode in the 

rocession—“ ‘ The ambulance arrangements, the drinking-troughs 
pave and dogs, and the cabmen’s shelters in the streets of 
ndon. 
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RANCH LIFE,* 


F it be true that ranching—é.e. stock-raising on the plains—is, 
in its present form, doomed, and can hardly outlive the 
century, all the more grateful ought we to be to Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt for having stereotyped its essential features and pre- 
sented them to us in so attractive a form as the present volume. 
Like all publications of the Century Company, it combines the 
highest excellences of letterpress and engraving, while Mr. 
Frederic Remington’s drawings, both of man and beast, are at 
once true to nature and admirably selected types of Western life 
and its surroundings. Every line in them tells, every attitude 
is characteristic ; it is difficult to say whether he is at his best 
in delineating the exceedingly uncomfortable curve of a bucking 
bronco with the attitude onary for sitting it in safety, or in 
a character-sketch like that entitled “ Which is the bad man ?” on 
page 100. About half of Mr. Roosevelt’s volume is taken up 
with descriptions of a ranchman’s summer and winter work in 
looking afterhisstock ; twochapters are devoted to Frontier Types, 
and the relation of red and white men on the border; while the 
remainder of the book is occupied with sport among the big game 
both of crag and prairie, not undertaken solely for the pleasure 
of the chase, but in great measure for the necessary purpose of 
supplying the larder with fresh meat. The sporting portion of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s book forms a worthy supplement to the sumptuous 
volumes on Rod and Gun in America, issued four years ago from 
the same press. 

The rg ee 3 district of the United States lies in the arid 
belt which forms the central portion of the continent, a district 
unadapted for agriculture, and in which stock-raising is the sole 
industry, unless it be in the mountainous part, where there is 
mining. Yet it is a mistake to suppose that more cattle are to be 
found here than elsewhere; the contrary, as Mr. Roosevelt 
shows, being the truth, for far more are raised on the small thick- 
lying farms of the Eastern States, where winter food can be 
grown, than are to be found scattered over the vast barren 
ranches of the North-West. The portion of which Mr. Roosevelt 
treats is the basin of the Upper Missouri. Here, except in spring, 
the ew is short and scanty, and there is no timber except along 
the of the streams. The land consists of vast stretches of 

rolling prairie, broken occasionally by abrupt hills with deep 
winding valleys, or crossed by lines of arid buttes. By degrees 
the country gets settled up, and roads are established from one 
ranch to another, following probably the deep trails made by the 
vanished buffaloes. The ranching industry itself has been copied 
from the despised Mexicans ; the terms and practices of the busi- 
ness are largely of Spanish origin, the former having been often 
somewhat perverted in process of adoption. In Mexico, for in- 
stance, a rancho always means a small farm as distinguished from 
a large one, which is called a hacienda ; a Dakota ranchman is, there- 
fore, a very different individual from a Mexican “ranchero.” The 
bit with solidiron ring for curb, the saddle with high pommel and 
cantle, the huge blunt spurs and broad-brimmed hat, are all in- 
stanced by Mr. Roosevelt as showing their Spanish-American 
ancestry ; as also the chaparreras, or fringed leathern leggings, which 
either he or the cowboys have somehow corrupted into chaperajos. 
The saddle, however, used on the plains has two girths, one in front 
of the other, while the Mexicans only use a single broad girth. 
Another slight difference pointed out by Mr. Roosevelt is that the 
—s never use the Spanish word “ lasso,” which survives in 

ifornia, but always employ the word “ rope,” whether as noun 
or verb. This, however, is but a literal translation of the word 
“reata,” which is almost exclusively used in Mexico itself, in- 
stead of “ lasso.” 

The available country is already so largely taken up that the 
best days of ranching are, no doubt, over, and the majority even 
of those who are still in the business have to make money. 
The t free ranches, with their barbarous, if fascinating, sur- 
roundings, mark a primitive stage of existence which must pass 
away with the onward spread of civilization. Yet it is easy to 
who have felt the charm of bold restless 
freedom abounding vigour must regret its disappearance. 
Those who sucteed beste whathen as ranch-owners or as cowboys 
who work under them, are those who have been regularly bred 
and brought up to the business. It is not to be learned in 
a few months of summer outing, but only by a long and 
painful apprenticeship, involving endurance of fare, ex- 
posure to heat and cold, and month after month of the dullest 
monotony. With all their roughnesses, cowboys are alwa 
friendly and hospitable to chance acquaintances, and are t 
most determined and effective foes of real law-breakers. Few 
of the outrages imputed to them in Eastern papers are their 
handiwork ; they are, as a rule, the work of the idle roughs and 

. criminals who always haunt the outskirts of civilization. To 
each other the cowboys are known only by their first name, with 
thaps some descriptive prefix, such as the brand of the ranch 

r which they are working. Thus Mr. Roosevelt overheard a 
casual remark to the effect that “ Bar Y ” had married 
“the Seven Open A girl,” the latter being the daughter of a 
neighbouring ranchman. The great danger threatening the 
stock-raising industry in the North-West is overstocking ; w. 
no food is put up for winter use, and beasts are left to shift for 
themselves in bitter winter, they must have grass that has 
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not been eaten down short in the summer. To ensure this.each 
beast requires an average of about twenty-five acres, which means 
that a of ten miles square will keep between two and three 
thousand head of stock only. If more are put on, a severe winter 
kills off, perhaps, three-quarters of the whole number. In the 
North-West the stockmen have “ free grass "—that is, they rarely 
own more than small portions of the land over which their cattle 
range, the Government refusing to sell, except in small lots of 
land actually cleared and occupied. Hence portions of a ranch 
may at any time be “ pre-empted” by new settlers for farms ; but 
the bulk of the land is so little adapted for this that the stock- 
men fear each other more than they do new farmers, especially 
as the law obliges the latter to fence in their clearings against 
their neighbour's stock. As there is practically no fencing, the 
man who overstocks his own ranch damages his neighbours as 
much as himself; the only protection against this lies in the 
fact that, where cattle wander intermixed over the a 
the ranchmen must combine if they wish to work effectively ; 
and, accordingly, they refuse to work with any one Mime 
in too much stock. During summer, in addition to the work of 
the annual “round-up,” there is always plenty to be done. 
Some hands may have to ride off to look for lost horses, others 
to drive in and brand calves that have — Sentaia’ in the 
“round-up,” or to get some animal out of a ole. During 
the spri -fh the frost goes out of the soil, there is always con- 
from beasts getting mired through their Tess 
for water. After the midday meal, the time of which depends 
on when the morning’s work is done, the afternoon is generally 
devoted to tasks nearer home—as, for instance, to breaking in a 
new horse. Mr. Roosevelt preferred doing this with his own 
men, who could give more time to it, and therefore do it more 
effectually, than the professional rough-rider; the latter, who is 
termed a “bronco-buster,” has to work by violent methods, in 
consequence of the limited time at his command. The first lesson 
that a colt has to learn is not to “run on a rope”; this he is 
taught by being violently “snubbed up,” probably turning a 
somersault the first time he feels the noose settling round his 
neck. For this horse-corral is provided with a 
“snubbing-post ” in the centre, though a man skilful with the 
rope will throw a horse with no other ase than can be got 
by digging his heels into the ground. In winter there is little 
work to be done with the cattle, so more time can be devoted to 
hunting. The bulk of the work is done in the summer. There is 
the “trail” work—i.e. driving cattle from one to another, or 
to a shipping point for sale. Then there are the out-camps of the 
ranch to be ay visited, or the horses to be got up. But 
the great work of the year is the spring “ round-up,” which usually 
lasts six weeks. These are conducted under rules drawn up by 
the Stock-growers’ Association, by which means the various “round 
ups” work in with and supplement one another. Districts are 
we out, and captains chosen, and then representatives from 
each ranch meet on a given day. Each ranch sends a four-horse 
waggon, and perhaps a dozen riders, each of whom has a string of 
eight or ten horses. The camp moves on a few miles every day, 
and the cowboys scatter and die in all the cattle within ten or 
fifteen miles on either side of the line of march ; as soon as — 
are all collected a couple of men from each ranch successively | 
the herd through, and “cut out” those marked with their own 
brand, no easy task, from a mass of moving beasts. The calves are 
then branded. Animals that are intended to be driven along are 
=—¢ apart in the day-herd, and the rest are turned loose on the 

trail. Guarding this “day-herd,” which is continually 
growing, is most monotonous work ; from 8 P.M. till 4 a.m. it be- 
comes a “ —— and is guarded by each waggon in turn ; 
the work is chilly and tedious, varied by intense excitement 
danger when the cattle become stampeded, whether by storm or 
otherwise. Yet, though there is much hard in these 
“round-ups,” there are few who do not look back to them with 
angen the men vie with each other in exhibition of pluck and 
each striving to show which can do the work best. 


Nr. Roosevelt’s chapter on Frontier Types is full of good stories, 
but he warns us that 3 is Lyme bapassl to judge a whole class by 
what a few individuals do in the course of two or three days’ 
debauch, instead of by the long months of honest weary toil. 
One of the stories sounds somewhat “tall” even for America. 
During the course of a quarrel in a drinking saloon one man 

whipped out his revolver and fired at the other— 
The latter staggered slightly, shook himself, stretched out his hand, and 
ome out at the polat ofthe aloulder, whem, being speat, it dropped own 

at the poin , when, 
the sleeve into his hand. i 


The last three chapters are devoted to Sport. Buffaloes, 
are ly a thing of but from 

pril to August antelope, whi uire skill at ranges with 
the rifle, were fairly plentiful ; te in the dey Roosevelt 
stalked elk and black-tailed deer on the high grounds, or shot 
white-tailed deer on the dense river bottoms the. help of track 
hounds, His best hound seems to be one of the old Southern 
strain used in England in the seventeenth century, some of which 
blood runs in the veins of Mr. Wadsworth’s foxhounds at Geneseo, 
in Western New York. In winter Mr. Roosevelt hunted the 
noble Big-horn, or mountain-sheep of America, among the craggy 


buttes, and in the still higher peaks of the ies he made a 


successful expedition after the rare and hi prized wild 
with its sharp, black horns ogethe 


and 
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after making roe yen for hard fare and hard work, there 
can be no doubt that, for those who are strong enough and yo 
enough, much that is pleasant and health-giving is to be foun 
in the varied and adventurous occupations of a ranchman’s life. 


SIR HENRY VANE.* 


‘paorEsson HOSMER believes that we may reasonably 
expect that some day or other Englishmen all over the world 
will “in some way blend” with the citizens of the United States. 
“ What,” he asks, “is to hinder a further extension of the federal 
principle, so that at length we may have a vaster United States, 
whose members shall as empire State, America, then the 
mother, England, and lastly the great English dependencies ?” 
We venture to reply that it is possible that the British navy may 
or its dependencies are exactly panting for the privilege 
of being allowed Mo play second or third. fiddle in a grand per- 
formance of “Yankee Doodle.” The Professor, however, means 
well, and is evidently anxious for our . We have only, he 
tells us, to disestablish the Church, abolish the House of Lords, 
and, we suppose, the Crown, and adopt certain Articles of the 
American Constitution, and then we may reasonably expect to 
be allowed to look up to Washington as the seat of an empire 
which will comprehend all English-speaking peoples. And who 
can say that these effete institutions are not doomed? Why, 
Mr. Hosmer himself, so he announces with a tourist’s pride, was 
nt in the House of Commons on August 19, 1886, when 
ir Wilfrid Lawson, a senator justly renowned for the wisdom 
and authority with which he speaks, uttered the memorable 
words—we confess that we had forgotten them—“I belong to a 
Society for the Abolition of the House of Lords.” So the Lords 
are as good as gone; and, for the rest, Mr. Hosmer would con- 
vince us of our errors by his Life of Sir Henry Vane, for Vane 
is in some way or other to be a link between this country and the 
United States—he certainly made himself a nuisance on both 
sides of the Atlantic—we are to accept his political ideas, and 
return to “ancient English freedom,” which Nir. Hosmer appa- 
way believes to have included equality as regards political 
privileges; and then the British Lion will be able to play— 
‘we are quoting now the words of one of the most remarkable 
of the author's fellow-citizens—“ that music which is breathed 
in every empty shell that lies upon the shores of green Co- 
lumbia.” Am however, from motive in writing, 
his. Life of Vane is on the whole a careful and satisfactory pro- 
duction. As a biography it has some faults, for it contains a 
; t deal which only a remote connexion with its sub- 
ject. Minute descriptions of the battles of Edgehill, Marston 
r, and Naseby, however good in themselves, are out of place 
in a Life of for was not any of 
engagements, never saw any ting anywhere, 
though it is asserted, on See doubtful sahalie, that he 
ran away at Newburn. As he was treasurer of the navy there is 
‘some excuse for the account which is given of Blake’s three-days’ 
battle with Tromp in February 1653. This is by no means as 
well told as the land battles. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Tromp could have “ easily carried his convoy past” the English 
. ships, and was deterred from doing so by the thought of the 
broom, which he probably did not carry at his mainmast head, 
and that no ment took place on the second day, the 19th, 
the events of which are here transferred to the next day. In 
int of capone Mr. Hosmer’s narrative also suffers from 
ving, as we are to su , originally been com as a 
lectures. Chat bowled a hill 
on his tricycle, how he rode to Marston Moor in a “ two-wheeled 
cart without springs,” how he had been very sea-sick during his 
voyage across the Atlantic, and the like, is better suited to a 
leeture-room than to the pages of an historical biography. 
' Although we cannot agree with all Mr. Hosmer’s couclusions, 
we have nothing to complain of as regards his statement of the 
facts of Vane’s life. He would, we think, have given a more 
satisfactory view of his hero’s position and character if he had 
attempted to ascertain his place among his contemporaries, and 
especially if he had compared him with Cromwell. We have 
plenty of estimates of Vane’s character both by friends and 
enemies, but these do not exactly supply what we want. When 
Vane began his public life he had already learned at Geneva to 
hate the Church of England, and at the Court of Vienna to apply 
the craftiness which was inherent in his temperament to the 
attainment of political ends. Clever and attractive, a good 
speaker, and industrious and able in transacting business, he never 
became a wise politician ; he was conceited and impetuous, and just 
as in religion he was given to mysticism and extravagant vagaries, 
so in politics he was a theorist and a dreamer who ruled his con- 
duet’ by abstract considerations without recognizing his own posi- 
tion or the needs of the times. There is, however, no need for us to 
descant on hischaracter ; it has been drawn by Carlyle, and though 
Mr. Hosmer rebels against the “ grotesque and belittling picture,” 


* The Life of Young Sir Henry Vane, Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
and Leader of the Long Parliament ; with a Consideration of the English 
Commonwealth as a Forecast of America. By James K. Hosmer, Professor 
in Weshinance University, St, Louis, Mo. London ; Sampson Low & Co., 


and would persuade us that Vane was a “statesman of the first 
class,” his book contains an ample justification of Carlyle’s judg- 
ment. * Vane’s failings were conspicuous when, as a young man, 
hé was Governor of Massachusetts Bay; he helped to stir up 
religious strife in the colony at a time when domestic union was 
especially necessary, and, persuaded as he already was of the ex- 
cellence of religious toleration, failed to see that the first duty of 
a community is to provide for its own safety, and that in the 
dangers which then threatened the colony it was not advisable to 
allow persons who caused dissensions to remain members of it. 
He acted much in the same way in later life in publishing his 
Healing Question in 1656, when, considering the position of 
affairs at home and abroad, his pro s were singularly ill- 
timed. In both instances he found his theories summarily swept 
aside by a practical statesman—in Massachusetts by Winthrop, 
and in England by Cromwell. The point in his character whi 
struck his contemporaries most forcibly was his extreme wiliness. 
His production of the Cabinet Council notes at Strafford’s trial 
admits, we are told, of a good defence, on the plea that the 
“ country was on the brink of ruin,” and that any means of aoring 
it were justifiable. This is making far too little of the strengt 
which the popular party had already attained ; and, any way, the 
whole affair of the stolen notes was an ugly one. Vane and his 
rty felt this, for they agreed that the paper should not be 
rought forward “except in case of necessity.” Again, Mr. 
Hosmer fails in his attempt to make out that Vane was “ honest 
in his negotiation” with the Scots in 1643. The Scots, of course, 
knew that he was anxious, as Baillie says, to “keep a door in 
England open to independency”; but we can scarcely believe 
that they understood all. that Vane meant by his amendment to 
Henderson's agreement. At all events, they soon found that they 
had trusted a man who was heartily opposed to their system, and 
who had certainly acted towards them with remarkable subtlety. 
The prominent part which Vane took in the proceedings ofthe House 
of Commons is well brought out. There was, as Mr. Hosmer 
justly insists, nothing selfish about the man. The two principles 
which are conspicuous in his political career are his love of reli- 
on toleration and his belief that all power should be derived 
irectly from the people and exercised by their representatives ; 
the first drew him close to Cromwell, the second at last dissolved 
their friendship. Even before the final breach came they were 
not always at one. There are signs of division between them in 
1648, and Vane would have nothing to do with the King’s death. 
But he was not a man to be lightly cast aside. Mr. Hosmer 
appears to us to have done nothing better than his record of 
Vane’s official work during the next four years. While we 
cannot allow that he was in any sense a “great statesman,” 
he was certainly a first-rate departmental Minister. His energy 
and industry made themselves felt in many matters; but, above 
all, in naval administration, for he was the head of the Admiralty 
Committee, and was constantly at work reporting on ships, 
sending out officers, cutting down forests, appointing new frigates 
to be built, and furnishing them with guns, and looking into 
complaints of unwholesome provisions and unseaworthy ships. 
His name should be held in honour along with the names of 
Blake and Monk, for the attention which he and his Committee 
paid to the welfare of the navy made their achievements possible. 
After the dissolution of the Long Parliament, Vane passed 
three years in retirement. Mr. Hosmer’s treatment of the crisis 
fails to satisfy us. His notion, which he appears to have taken 
from Mr. Masson, that in 1653 Cromwell looked on Blake as a 
dangerous rival, shows an utter misapprehension of Blake’s cha- 
racter and position; he was not a Atician, and if he disliked 
Cromwell's proceedings, kept his feelings to himself. There is 
some confusion also as to the nature of the final scheme advocated 
by the Parliamentary leaders. And, lastly, an uncommonly 
lame attempt is made to defend Vane against Cromwell's charge 
of lack of “ common honesty.” Even if Vane did not, in his own 
rson, as Mr. Hosmer contends, give the pledge that the Bill of the 
*arliamentary party should be postponed, he was bound in honour 
to hold to the arrangement which had been made on behalf of his 
party. He did not do so, and his lack of “ common honesty ” com- 
‘pelled Cromwell to resort to force. Very little is said of the con- 
stitutional and legal aspects of Vane’s condemnation, and a mere 
abstract of his trial is given without any pertinent comments. 
We are told that the “breaches of legality in this memorable 
trial have been exhibited by high authorities,” which is true 
enough, but a discussion of them is not the less needed here. 
Vane died like a gentleman, as indeed men of both sides gene- 
rally did at that time, though no one left behind so convincing a 
proof of intrepidity as that which has been attributed to him—a 
circumstance rather darkly hinted at here in a footnote. Con- 
siderable stress is laid on the political genius displayed by Vane 
in his Healing Question, which contains a proposal for a written 
Constitution, and is, therefore, naturally of special interest to a 
citizen of the United States. Vane was not the first to propose 
a written Constitution; for, to say nothing of the ineffectual 
“ Agreement of the People,” fundamentals had been laid down in 
the “ Instrument of Government.” But the “ Instrument” had 
proceeded from a council of officers, and Vane, who believed that 
“all power lies with the people,” desired a different basis. Accord- 
ing to his scheme, inviolable Constitutions were to be framed 
by a council elected by the “ whole body.” He had no objection 
to see the execution of the laws vested in a single person, pro- 
vided that this chief executive officer derived his power 


the people. Parliamentary government was to be restored, but 
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before anything was put in working order, a limit was to be im- 

by the people on the “supreme power,” which, while 
securing the elected House against arbitrary treatment, would have 
controlled its legislative action. His scheme was crude and in- 
complete. We cannot-enter here on its place in_ political science, 
and, indeed, are not called upon to do so, for Mr. Hosmer does 
little else than point out that the idea has been elaborated in 


‘the American Constitution. Vane’s conduct in the matter illus- 


trates the utterly unpractical character of his mind. What 
amount of common sense did he show in presenting his scheme 
to Cromwell and publishing it without his sanction? He had 
known Cromwell intimately, and can scarcely have imagined 
that he would resign his power for the sake of a pretty theory, 
that he would trouble himself about first principles and call upon 
the nation to put itself in a political state of nature, or that he 
would sit still regardless of Royalist plots and impending war 
with Spain while a Constitution was getting itself devised and 
written. As it was, he sent Vane to prison for a season, which 
was, under the circumstances, the best thing he could do. We 
have read Mr. Hosmer’s book with much interest; it is brightly 
written and is a thoroughly creditable piece of work; but we 
still remain convinced of the substantial truth of Carlyle’s 
estimate of Vane; he was brilliant, subtle, and industrious, full 
of enthusiasm, given to all manner of religious crazes, and lack- 
ing in mental fibre and ballast, not a “ great statesman” by any 
means, and, “on the whole, rather a thin man.” 


MALLESON’S DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA.* 


ORD SHERBROOKE, if we remember right, once spoke 
disrespectfully of the battle of Marathon, because oe se 
tively few Greeks had been slaughtered there. Colonel Malleson 
in this work remarks a in a contrary strain, that if the 
results of a fight are decisive as to the future position of the com- 
batants, then, be the casualties ever so few, that fight has a claim 
to be called decisive. That this book must have been often con- 
sulted is proved by the fact that the author has been asked to 
issue a third and revised edition, the first having been published 
in 1883 and the second in 1885. We have not much to object to 
in the selection of the battles, or, to speak accurately, of the cam- 
paigns which in the course of one hundred years created and con- 
firmed our dominion in India. And in the execution of his 
design Colonel Malleson has consulted the best authorities. He 
has described night marches, surprises, combinations of captains 
starting from different points, with accuracy and graphic force ; 
and he has made clear to the student several of those 7 
operations which, if not war, certainly lead to war in the end, 
and are often extremely intricate and perplexing to follow. He 
begins by reminding us that we had very awkward rivals in the 
French for the possession of Southern India. In 1745 the French 
fleet was strong enough to drive our men-of-war clean away from 
the coast of Coromandel. Madras itself had surrendered to 
M. d’Espremenil, the son-in-law of Dupleix; and these suc- 
cesses were heightened by the skill and stra of a captain 
named Paradis, who, with raw levies, utterly routed the 
forces of the Nawab of the Carnatic on the Adyar, within sight 
of the Presidency itself. It really seemed as if, with Pondichery 
and Madras in their possession, the French, and not the English, 
were destined to supplant Hindu dynasties and Mohammedan 
Nawabs south of the Vindhyan Range. But there were other 
white soldiers who could fight as well as the French, who were 
drilled and commanded by men of a higher type, and were not 
thwarted by politicians at home ; and Colonel Malleson shows us 
clearly how the relative position of the two foreign nations was 
completely reversed by the success of Clive at Kaveripak in 1751, 
and > that of his lieutenant, Colonel Forde, in 1758, at Condore, 
and at a seaport which used to be known as Masulipatam, but 
which we are now asked to designate as Machli-pattanam, “the 
City of Fish.” After these conflicts Colonel Malleson flies off to 
Bengal, but is recalled to Madras in order to tell us how a native 
soldier of genius who, like Ranjit Sing, could do little more than 
sign his name, invaded the Carnatic, threatened Madras, forced a 
large body of English and native troops to surrender, and was at 
last thoroughly beaten by Sir Eyre Coote at a place which we 
call om ovo and the natives Chelambram. yoy Malleson 
has ibly some reason for his omission of the campaign 
which ended with ap of Seringapatam from the category 
of decisive battles. Perhaps he holds that Haidar and his son 
swere, after all, but military adventurers, without any hold on the 
eountry ; and that in some mysterious way the representative of 
the old Hindu dynasty would have found his way back to Mysore. 
But the reconquest of that province cost us three arduous cam- 
peigns, and was only effected by the statesmanship of Wellesley in 
e end, 
Plassey, of course, takes rank as a si 
the way for Baxar or Baksar, as Colonel eson writes it, 
and the ultimate cession of Bengal, Behar, and of Orissa. 
We confess to be never tired of reading about that event, whether 
in the pages of Macaulay or in the Imperial Gazetteer ; the mango 
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triumph, which pre- 


grove and the Nawab’s hunting-box; the Bhagirathi river; and 
the drenching shower which came on about midday, as showers so 
often do in the beginning of the rainy season after a fine and sunshin 
morning. It is interesting to know from Lord Stanhope’s excel- 
lent Conversations with the Duke of Wellington that, when twice 
asked about the site of this battle, the Duke said he had visited 
the spot, disembarking on the plain from what is loosely called 
the Hooghly, but is really the Bhagirathi. It may have been in 
August 1804, when the Duke was certainly at Calcutta after 
Assaye and um, that he saw the remains of the hunti 
box; and a few of the trees were, according to his recollection, in 
existence. We have no doubt of the accuracy of these recollec- 
tions; but Colonel Malleson and the late Mr. Eastwick, to say 
nothing of magistrates and Commissioners, have assured us that 
all the trees have yielded to the erratic c of the river. If 
Sir W. W. Hunter's statistical account of India can be still 
relied on, one tree, and one only, remains, and it is held sacred by 
Mohammedans as the burialplace of one of the Nawab’s officers 
who fell in the battle. We also find from an old Gazette that 
the Marquess of Wellesley, returning from a long tour in the 
Upper Provinces, paid a visit to this battlefield, and dined there 
ina tent pitched for him by the Senior Judge of the Court of 
Circuit. ow would a Viceroy of the present day fancy a 
tour in a state in the month of April, and a dinner 


under canvag with the chance of a thunderstorm! Not un- 
connected with this victory over the Nawab is the expulsion 
of the Dutch from Be . We were not at war with that 


nation in 1759, two years after Plassey; but Clive saw clearly 
that it was little use to overthrow one Nawab if his successor 
were permitted to intrigue with a foreign Power. And so we 
have, for the first, and, it may be hoped, for the last, time, a naval 
battle between two Eu nations in one of the great water- 
ways of Bengal ; and Clive’s celebrated order, written on the back 
of a note delivered to him at a whist-table, has become one of the 

ls of Indian history :—-“ Dear Forde, fight them 
will send you the Order in Council to-morrow.” But 
why has Colonel Malleson chosen to perplex students and critics 
like ourselves by terming the land engagement in which the Dutch 
received a second thrashing the battle of Biderra? Ve: semen | 
there is an obscure village of that name on the send, ‘between 
Chandranagar and Chinsura on which Forde rested his right 
wing. But in nearly all histories the defeat of the Dutch by 
land is known as the battle of Chinsura, and must be sought for 
in indexes and headings of chapters under that title. 

The battle of the Undwa Nala, not to be confounded with one 
of Havelock’s battles of a somewhat similar sound, was the last 
of three fights that destroyed the army of Mir Kasim, who ruled 
at Patna. The victorious English general was Adams, and he 
was only a major at the time; but, to quote Colonel Malleson, he 
defeated the Nawab “in three pitched battles, drove him from 
his dominions, virtually reconquered Bengal and Behar, the 
capital of which he stormed, captured 400 pieces of cannon, and 
carried the —" arms to the banks of the Karumnassa.” 
Here, again, Colonel Malleson puzzles us by writing of the fort 
of Munger; a spelling which might Tead even an rt 
Orientalist to mispronounce the well-known fort and district of 
Monghir. The Gazetteer, we note, sticks to the old spelling. 
Assaye and Argaum have been often described, but will always 
bear repetition. On this we may again refer to Lord Stanhope 
and the Duke’s reminiscences. He twice lays stress on his cor- 
rect assumption at Assaye that between two vi , exactly 
opposite each other on different sides of a river, there must be a 
ford. No doubt the Mahrattas about him were as much 
astonished at this discovery as the enemy. 

Coming down to later events within living memory, we have 
an animated account of the second siege and capture of Bh 
This event was rather the removal of a stain than the overt 
of an enemy or a rival. For more than twenty years Lord 
Lake’s failure had been the jest of many bazaars. Colonel 
Malleson alludes to the story that the defenders of Bhurtpore 
derived increased confidence from a prophecy that the fortress 
would only be taken when a Kumbhir, or alligator, should come 
against it, like Birnam Wood, and drink up the water of the 
ditch. From Kumbhir to Combermere in the Oriental pronunciation 
is a very natural and easy transition. But additional point is given 
to the prophecy by the existence of another fort called Kumbhcr, 
just eleven miles north-west of Bhurtpore, and native interpreters 
of the prophecy had occasionally been perplexed as to whether 
their strong fortress was destined to yield to an alligator or to the 
lesser fortress of Kumbher. As a matter of history, Kumbher 
surrendered as soon as Bhurtpore fell, after two months’ siege, in 
January 1826. Two separate chapters are assigned to the two 
Sikh campaigns, for the Sikh armies were only conquered by a 
series of actions. Men still survive who talk of the “night of 
horrors” of Ferozshah, and recount how, at the call of Sir Hen 
Hardinge, “My lads, can’t _ stop that P”—the Both 
Regiment and the 1st Bengal Europeans spiked “Fatteh Jang,” 
the biggest gun in the Sikh park, guided to their in 
darkness of a December night by the intermittent flashes of well- 
served artillery. A distant but ringing cheer from the British 
soldiery announced that the gun had silenced, and that their 

es might snatch a short repose in the frosty night. Chil- 
lianwala was something like a drawn battle. A Greek historian, 
Thucydides or Xenophon, would have been justified in describing 
it as one in which both sides erected a trophy. But every doubt 


was removed, and all criticism silenced, by the well-planned 
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operations crowned by Guzerat. We have seen a letter written 
on the eve of this battle from one high in the confidence 
of Lord Dalhousie, to the effect that “we hope to-morrow to 
send you an account of a real victory.” Colonel Malleson says 
truly that a strong feeling existed that we could not afford 
another Chillianw But everything had been provided for, 
and when the Punjab, on February 21st, 1849, lay at the feet of 
Lord Dalhousie, every one rejoiced that the impetuous old 
General, whose ron le of action was to get at his enemy as 
soon as possible, left his successor, Sir Charles Napier, little 
or nothing to do in the way of fighting—except on — 

We think it rather a pity that, in a volume chiefly devoted to 
strategy, marches and countermarches, and intended to show how 
Mohammedan, Mahratta, Sikh, and adventurer went down in 
succession before the British lance in the t tournament, 
Colonel Malleson should have allowed himself to write in dis- 

ment of more than one honoured name. We have no objec- 
tion to political criticisms; but then both sides of the 
question, and all the points for or against any one statesman’s 
view, should be fully given ; they cannot be disposed of by one 
or two rather snappish comments; and, as there was no room 
for this in a long history of battles, such remarks had better have 
been omitted. It is an entire mistake to say that Lord Dalhousie 
was “not only a fespot, but a despot who hated the expression 
of free opinion and of free thought ; and that he would be served 
only by men who would think as he bade them think.” No 
man was ever more ready to hear everything that his subordinates 
had to say on any matter within their experience and knowledge. 
It is quite true that, when he had once made up his mind, he 
expected his orders to be faithfully and loyally carried out. But 
this is no more than can be said of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquess of Wellesley, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, or any other 
king of men. And Colonel Malleson’s querulous lament over the 
fate and fortunes of Dhulip Sing sounds rather queer after the 
recent escapades and manifestoes of that well-fed and erratic 
pensioner. Some Oriental natures are proof against the best of 
training, the most generous treatment, and the favour of Royalty 
itself. On the other hand, Colonel Malleson can find no terms 
strong enough to express his admiration for the late Sir He: 
Durand. He was certainly a man in whom some excellent quali- 
ties were combined with an irritability and infirmity of temper 
which somewhat marred his career. The author writes deli- 
berately of him as “the greatest man I ever met in India.” 
All we can say is, that Colonel Malleson must have been 
singularly unlucky in not getting introductions to many 
other men who, as soldiers, statesmen, and administrators, 
during an eventful period, would be pronounced superior to 
Durand. The annexation of Oudh is not to be dismissed sum- 
marily by saying that we stole it, and thus — the constancy 
of friendshi which the Nawabs of Oudh had shown 4o the 
British for uarters of a century. Pamphlets are written 
in this style. History is not. And to write of a successful 
captain in our early wars that he had “a double-first class degree 
in the university of nature” is to adopt the language of crammers 
and boards of examiners, of which we have heard more than 
enough in other quarters. We trust that Colonel Malleson may 
have another opportunity of reconsidering and excising these 
remarks and innuendos. They mar the symmetry and detract 
from the merits of what is in many respects an excellent 
guide on the high-road of history—sieges, battles, mistakes, and 
retrieves, 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS.* 


| ge oan its enormous weight—for it goes to scale at 44 Ibs.— | 4a 


this book may be described as fairly light reading for those 
possessed of a lectern. Both from history and personal travel the 
— has amassed, -_ here sets — a vast amount of in- 
rmation respecting the seven great highways of England, the 
Bath, Exeter, Portsmouth, Brighton, can, York, and ‘Holyhead 
roads, which he deals with in the order named, and to each of which 
he assigns some individual speciality. Thus the Bath is declared to 
be the most literary, the Exeter the most highwayman-haunted, 
the Portsmouth the most royal as well as the most celebrated for 
murder, the Brighton the most Corinthian, the Dover the most 
historical, the York the most romantic, and the Holyhead the best 
made and engineered, which surely, from a coachman’s point of 
view, should clearly establish its superiority over the others. It 


es without saying that Mr. Tristram is an enthusiast for all. 


ing to road v. rail, and his regret for the days 
that are not carries him the length of believing, or fancying 
he believes, that the inns of old time were more comfortable 
than and in every way preferable to the modern hotel; inns 
for which, he says, “ England was once famous, with their broad 
corridors, their snug bars, their four-posted beds hung with silk, 
their sheets smelling of lavender, their choice cookery, their 
claret equal to the best that could be drunkin London.” Dickens 
also knew something about inns and coaching, and Dickens is 
the object of much hero-worship in this volume, the chapter 
on the Dover road, which is especially identified with him, 
being largely composed of extracts from his works. And this, to 


° i Days and Coaching Ways. By W. Outram Tristram. IIlus- 
o-~ by Railton and Hugh Thomson. London: Macmillan 


the best of our recollection (we quote from memory), is the t 
novelist’s opinion of inns in connexion with coaching. Kfter 
lamenting the fact that “the tits never spanked when I sat 
shivering behind them on the uncomfortable knifeboard which does 
duty for a seat,” he goes on to say:—“ And if I find the coffee- 
room or parlour of an inn hung with pictures of the Salisbury 
Rumbler meeting the Exeter Delay on Easterly Common and 
works of that description, I know that there I shall find the 
dinner badly cooked and worse served, the bedrooms stuffy, while 
the frowsy heavy hangings of the old fourpost bed hold out every 
promise that I shall ny its only occupant.” As a contrast to 
the top of a coach in a snowstorm the inns of the great roads 
doubtless seemed luxurious. They would be considered almost 
uninhabitable now at the end of a day’s journey in a first-class 
railway: i 
It would be impossible to give, even in outline, a sketch of the 
array of notable travellers whose names appear in these pages. 
Fiction and history are alike laid under contribution, and an in- 
terminable procession of kings, cardinals, and councillors, poets, 
lovers, authors, duellists, ‘soldiers, sailors, smugglers, thieves, 
actors, and conspirators, passes in heterogeneous array before the 
bewildered reader, who may learn much, but very little that is 
worth learning. Most people, indeed, who take the trouble to 
read the book at all will fifa those parts most interesting which 
refer to the bits of road with which they are personally familiar. 
We are not aware if Claude Du Vall’s epitaph is well known; it 
is, at any rate, worth repeating, as embodying the point of view 
of a generation which as decidedly admired as it unhesitatingly 
hanged its highwaymen. Du Vall, be it remarked, took his tolls 
on the Bath road, and, after his execution, was buried, not in 
and quicklime, but in the middle aisle of Covent Garden 
hurch, under a plain white marble stone, “whereon were 

curiously engraved the Du Vall arms,” and under them, written 
in black, this inscription :— 

Here lies Du Vall: Reader, if male thou art, 

Look to thy purse: if Female, to thy heart. 

Much Havoc has he made of both ; for all 

Men he made stand and Women he made fall. 

The second Conqu'ror of the Norman Race, 

Knights to his arms did vield, and Ladies to his Face. 

Old Tyburn’s glory, England’s illustrious Thief ; 

Du Vall the Ladies’ joy ; Du Vall the Ladies’ Grief. 


Mr. Tristram’s statement, already referred to, that the Royal 
Road to Portsmouth is famous in the annals of assassination, is 
amply justified by his account of the “ Murder by Smugglers,” in 
1747, of a Custom-house officer, William Galley by name, and of 
one Chater, a Fordingbridge shoemaker, who were done to death 
by a gang of desperadoes, with a protracted barbarity which 
lasted for four days. The exact details of this cold-blooded atrocity, 
or series of atrocities, are said to be too sickening for mention ; 
but enough, and more than enough, is told of a deed of vengeance 
from which Dirk Hatteraick would have shrunk appalled, and 
which might even arouse the envy of modern Moonlighters. We 
do not remember having ever before come across this story; the 
authority here cited is “a curious and very scarce pamphlet”; 
but, asseven of the criminals appear to have met with their 
deserts at Chichester Gaol, we are fain to accept it as tolerably 
authentic. It is a real gem for the collectors of the horrible. 

In the chronicle of each road is, of course, included a tolerably 
lengthy list of the most celebrated coachmen and coaches who 
have worked thereon, the speed and dash with which long dis- 
tances were accomplished being the theme of much admiring 
comment and enthusiasm; yet, strange to say, no mention is 
made, save in one brief paragraph, of the modern revival of coach- 
ing, or of the marvellous runs which have been made by latter- 
drivers; thus Mr. Tristram places in the post of honour 
“the celebrated Vivid,” which in 1821, the so-called “ prime era 
of coaching,” did the journey from London to Brighton in five 
hours and a quarter—a performance which he holds to have beaten 
the record ; yet within the last month or two the “Old Times” 
coach, driven by the late Mr: James Selby, went from London 
to Brighton and back in the incredibly short time of seven hours 
and fifty minutes! The book is smartly written and in a style 
——- enough for such a medley of anecdote and legend, 
though Mr. Tristram is something too fond of rounding his 
=— with stale music-hall “tags.” The joke of all thi 

ing “very fine and large” becomes wearisome on frequent 
reiteration; he, however, contrives to convey to his readers 
what, in his own words, he expresses as “some sense of the 
poetry of the old coaching days, some perception of the gulf 
which separates our manners and our methods from theirs; the 
difference, indeed, which lies between travelling to a place with 
such due pauses for romance and adventure as were provided in 
the old days of posting, and arriving at a place with no pauses 
at all save for collecting tickets.” The illustrations, which are ex- 
tremely numerous, are of much excellence ; some of the vignettes, 
such as those of Hungerford Chapel, Devizes, the Fireplace in 
Abbott’s Hospital, Guildford, &c., are really exquisite, though, as 
a rule, wrongly paged, in accordance with the inscrutable law 
which governs the construction of picture-books. he only fault, 
indeed, to be found with the artists is that there is too little 
variety in their productions; for, granting that there may be con- 
siderable family resemblance between the backyards of old postin 
houses, yet it is hardly possible that there should have been only 
two types of face amongst the coachmen, ostlers, and postboys in 
the days of old; while, as for the horses, if they were really like 
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jumped-up ill-made animals here for the most part, portrayed. 
val oa neadictoree acti who mourn over the decadence of English 
roadsters may henceforth gaze upon the fly-horse of the present 
with complacency, and be comforted. 


MACBETH AND LADY MACBETH.* 


R. COMYNS CARR'S essay is a protest, we think a 
justified one, against that reading of the two principal 
characters in Macbeth which is still the common one. According 
to that reading, it is Lady Macbeth who tempts Macbeth to 
accomplish by crime the greatness which the Witches have pro- 
ied for him. The woman is the daring and remorseless 
criminal ; the man is a brave soldier of irresolute character and 
little judgment, who is first an instrument in the hands of his 
wife, and then goes about, in fits of mere ey to secure himself 
by more and more crimes. Al] this Mr. Comyns Carr flatly 
denies, acknowledging that previous writers whom he cites have 
at various times made objections more or less of the same kind. 
As those writers, however, are now not generally remembered, it 
may be presumed that their arguments were ineffectual or not 
effectively stated. Mr. Comyns Carr may not find all his readers 
willing converts; but he will command attention and respect 
even where he does not persuade. For our part, we have already 
intimated that we are with him. 

To abridge the argument in our own words, Macheth appears 
from the first, not as the honest soldier whom the current opinion 
would make him, but as a man of unscrupulous and calculating 
ambition, restrained only by calculation, or rather by his imagina- 

‘tion of consequences; for imagination he has, and thereby is 
lifted into the region of poetic interest. The promptings of the 
Witches fall at once on kindly soil :— 
If chance will have me King, why, chance may crown me 
Without my stir. 


There is none of the revolt of a wholesome conscience in this, 
nothing but a selfish counting of cost. Why take the risk and 
trouble of crime, when fate has promised me the kingdom any- 
how? And, again :— 


Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 


Here ambition is waxing bolder, and inclining towards action as 
it feeds on its own imagination. Time will bring opportunity, 
“the hour,” and then we will see. It would be needless to point 
out the meaning of “time” and “the hour” in this fine line, 
were it not that some commentators have fancied it tautologous, 
and have mended it (the gods mend their wits!) by conjectures 
of marvellous imbecility, culminating in time’s sandy hour. Of 
course Shakspeare is as weighty and precise as an Attic tragedian 
would have been in the one tongue that could rival Shakspeare’s. 
“Time” is xpdvos, “the hour” is xapdés. But to return to the 
matter. 

Then the letter to Lady Macbeth, and the first dialogue be- 
tween the husband and wife, imply that Macbeth had imparted 
matter of treasonable enterprise to her some time before. As to 
Macbeth’s reflections on Duncan’s virtues, and the pity which 
would “blow the horrid deed in every eye,” conscience still has 
no part in them. He is thinking how the thing will look, what 
people will say. There is nothing to make it plausible; is not 
the risk too great? “All that may become a man” is measured 
by appearance and reputation, and “if we should fail?” is the 
only real barrier. Of personal honour or loyalty there is no 
word. Lady Macbeth’s “ undaunted mettle” is to be accounted 
for not as an abnormal masculine character, but as the normal 
outcome of a woman’s intense but limited perception. Like a 
woman, so soon as she is possessed of Macbeth’s plan, she believes 
in it more than he does himself; like a woman, she sees the deed 
as an end in itself, while Macbeth is still thinking of difficulties 
and consequences. Thus Lady Macbeth is really the hand, not 
the head. She takes the impulse from Macbeth and makes it 
irrevocable, 

Duncan once murdered, Macbeth has fears, but no qualms or 
doubts. He adds crime to crime as a simple matter of policy. 
To Lady Macbeth, on the other hand, there comes a revulsion. 
Mr. Carr quotes a penetrating remark of Mrs. Siddons from the 
notes of Professor Bell, published by Fleeming Jenkin :—“ The 
different physical powers of the two sexes are finely delineated in 
the different effects which their mutual [7.e. joint] crimes produce.” 
Lady Macbeth has exhausted her will — daring in one great 
effort. Macbeth has won the crown, and she would fain let thi 
be. She imagines him to be brooding over the past, while he is 
really planning more ill for the future. The dialogue preceding 
Banquo’s murder is evidently a dialogue at cross purposes. 

At the banquet Lady Macbeth is overcome, not by remorse, 
os by disappointment and disgust. For Macbeth’s sake she has 
defied the laws of God and man by the slaughter of a guest—the 
crime unpardonable even among savages—she has devoted the power 
of body and soul to this one achievement, and for what? that her 
lord and new-made king should shame himself before his subjects. 

en the guests have gone she is in that worn-out condition 
which makes thought impossible, and puts random answers in the 


By J. Comyns Carr. 


* Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, An Essay. 
London: Bickers & Son. 1889. . 


mouth. She me to Macbeth off the purpose—in fact, like one 
half asleep. “ What is the night ?” asks Macbeth, probably wonder- 
ing by what accident of weather Fleance escaped. She answers 
mechanically, as if he had asked what’s o'clock P—“ Almost at 
odds with morning, which is which.” In the sleep-walking 
scene there is much more of physical horror—the natural feminine 
reaction after the deed she has forced herself to—than anything 
else. Macbeth continues unscrupulous and untouched by re- 
pentance to the last. His emotion is that of the foiled gamester. 

Such is the proposed reading. We leave it to speak for itself. 
There is no lack of temptation to speak of other “readings” of 
the commentators in various passages of Macbeth. But they must. 
wait for another occasion. 


TWELVE MONTHS OF FENCING LITERATURE.* 


F the “General Bibliography, with Biographical Notes of the 
Swordsman’s Art,” the proximate publication of which, simul- 
taneously in Italian and in French, is announced by the Cavaliere 
J. Gelli, of Florence, fulfils its promising title, it will, no doubt, 
be a monumental work. Signor Gelli is an enthusiastic student 
of what is still called in Italy Scienza Cavalleresca, and the author 
of several works of research in that intricate and ticklish subject, 
the serious study of which many misinformed persons—ourselves. 
included—are apt to consider as no longer so indispensable to a 
ntlemanly education as it was two or three centuries ago. Signor 
Gelli’s writings on topics which nowadays never trouble an English- 
man’s mind have nevertheless a certain historical interest ; among 
these is a very circumstantial account of the Duello nella Storia 
della Giurisprudenza, and a complete modern guide in matters of 
honourable difficulty, intituled Nuovo Codice Cavalleresco, the 
searching character of which we can only compare to such @ld- 
world productions as the thick quartos of Fausto da Longiano, 
Dario Attendolo, and Giustinopolitano Mutio, the accepted arbiters 
in the sixteenth century on questions of gentle deportment. . But 
all Cavaliere Gelli’s works sink into insignificance before the task 
he is now engaged upon, for the completion of which he has. in- 
vited, by means of a widely-spread circular, the international co- 
operation of all “lovers of a blade” in particular and of biblio- 
philes in general. 
There is no sign of decrease in the production of treatises on 


- fencing, of controversial accounts of school and school-systems, of 


disquisitions on the management of point and considered 
historically, or “medically,” or as a useful art a branch of 

mnastic training, or merely as an elegant accomplishment. 

e last twelve months have produced many works connected 
with the art of fence, and conceived in these various moods. 
Cav. Gelli himself has contributed two volumes to this special 
library. The first keeps up a controversy, which has now 
lasted many years, on the merits of a certain hybrid system of 
swordsmanship, supposed in the estimation of its propounder—a 
Professor Radaelli—to combine the special merits of the pure 
Italian and of sundry foreign schools, but the compulsory adop- 
tion of which in mili schools excited ‘much indignation 
among the partisans of the genuine Neapolitan, the national 
play. The second treats of scientific swordsmanship as an element 
of physical training. 

he Handbook compiled by one G. Hesse, Schermmeester (illus- 
trated with lamentable caricatures of the figures designed long 


* Resurrectio. Critica alle osservazioni sul maneggio della Seiabola 
secondo il metodo Radaelli del Generale Achille Angelini. Dal Cav. Jacopo 
Gelli. Firenze: Tipografia Nicculai. 1888. 

La Scherma collettiva quale mezzo di educazione fisica, Con 32 tavole 
dimostrative. Firenze: Tipografia Niccolai. 1889. 

G. Hesse, Schermmeester in de G. Vg. Lycurgus-Achilles en Olympia, 
Sc. §c. Handboek ten gebruike bij het Schermonderwijs op den Degen 
en de Sabel, ten dienste van Lie Meesters en Onderwijzers. 
Opgedragen aan den Weledelen geleerden Heer Dr. Johan 
Mezger. Apeldoorn: Laurens Hausma. 1887. 

Tathoffer’s Fechtbuch aus dem Yahre 1467. Gerichtliche und andere 

hiimpfe darstellend, Herausgegeben von G. Hergsell. Mit 267 
Tafeln. . gto. 1887. 

Aufschiiisse iiber Fechthandschrifte und gedruckte Fechtbiicher des 16 
und 17 Jahrhunderts in einer von G. Hi 
Fechtbuch aus dem Jahre 1467.” Mi ilt von Dr. Karl W; 

Berlin: Gaertners. 1888, 

Archives des Maitres d Armes de Paris. Publiées par Henri Daressy, 
membre honoraire de Académie d’Armes. Paris: Maison Quantin. 
1888, - 

Le Salut des Armes. (Issued under the Authority of the Académie 
d’Armes.) Paris: Paul Schmidt. 1888. 

La Science des Armes;  Assaut et les Assauts Publics; le Duel et 
la Legon de Duel. Par Geo Robert. Avec une notice sur Robert afné. 
Par M. Ernest Legouvé, de l’Académie Francaise, et une lettre de 
M. Hebrard de Villeneuve, Président de la Société d’Encouragement de — 
l'Escrime. Paris: Garnier. 1887. 

La Science de ?Escrime, Par Eugene Desmedt. Avee une préface de 
Max Waller, un Dictionnaire de l’Epée et un Guide des Escrimeurs ; illustré 
de quinze planches en phototypie d’aprés nature. Bruxelles. 1888. 

La Scherma Italiana di Spada e di Sciabola, Per Ferdinando Masiello, 
Firenze: G. Givelli. 1888. 
ae Spada, Giornale di Scherma diretto da Luigi Sestini.. Firenze. 


Some Observations on Fencing. By Dr. Barroll. “ Iustrated Naval and 
Military Magazine.” Nov. and Dec. 1888. 


By Colonel Theodore C. Dodge, U.S.A. Harper's “ Young 


People.” April, 1888. 
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for Cordelois’ famous text-book), seems to have a similar 
Peysiologca urpose in view, and is dedicated to the “ Wele- 

” and Tetaaieston® Dr. Mezger, the quondam butcher, 
whose marvellous genius for raised him from a useful 
but humble station in life to one of great wealth and European 
fame as a healer. 

Among historical works, besides M. Fierlant’s translation, 
under the title L’Escrime et les Escrimeurs, of Mr. Castle’s well- 
known book, was published at Prague a reprint of an illustrated 
MS. of the fifteenth century belonging to the Gotha Library, 
under the care of G. Hergsell,a well-known Austrian Fechtmeister. 
This reproduction of 267 plates illustrative of the methods of con- 
ducting a judicial duel, notwithstanding the singularly inaccurate 
manner in which it has been carried out, and the eee displayed 
by the “editor” in the interpretation and elucidation of the text, 
is of great value to the antiquarian. But the ponderous work had 
not long been before the public when Nemesis, invoked by German 
scholars and bibliophiles, came down on the devoted Hergsell 
in the shape of a slashing criticism, published by Dr. Karl 
‘Wassmannsdorff, of Heidelberg, first in the Berlin Monatsschrift 
fiir das Turnwesen, and later in a separate form. In this opuscule, 
almost every line is an unsparing index to some error of 
commission, omission, or interpretation, even of spelling, of 
assertion, especially concerning the existence of alleged wor 


Doctor uncompromisi states in his foreword—to be found 
in Hergsell’s text. As for the plates, the ruthless critic dis- 
covers signs of carelessness in the reproduction of the majority 


were granted, together with increased privileges, by many kings 
in succession, one of the most interesting being that in which 
Le Roy-Soleil assigned to the fence-masters their noble-looking 
coat-of-arms in 1656. ‘These documents, together with many 
less important bits of ancient information, are chiefly curious 
as showing how Fo ncgpome. the Académie d’Armes maintained its 

tives until it was broken up by the Revolution. Similar 
institutions in Germany, England, and Spain, which boasted 
already a respectable antiquity before the “ Maistres d’Armes” 
received their first charter, lost all their authority before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

M. wang A adds proudly to his signature the title of “ Membre 
Honoraire de l’Académie d’Armes.” This Society, which pro- 
fesses to be a revival of the more ancient one, constituted itself only 
two years ago, taking for its motto “Ars pro Patria,” and now 
devotes its energies to fostering the study of the national escrime. 
It is not without a certain authority, and is given to issuing cer- 
tain “ decretals” in matters of fence. One of these appeared lately 
which is intended to settle finally the details of what is known 
as “Le Salut des Armes.” The preface of this very natty 

aphlet, in which we recognize the fluent and — style of 
ir igeant, gives a good historique of ceremonial among swords- 
men. 


Of treatises we have three to put on record ; two French 
and one Italian. It is difficult to imagine how there could be 
anything left for anybody to write in French about fencing after 
the publication of G. Robert’s Science des Armes, with its systema- 
tically exhaustive “ progressions,” its seven immense synoptic 
tables, marshalling in awe-inspiring array every practical permuta- 
tion and combination of attacks, parries, po ripostes, its innu- 
merable plates and appendices. Nevertheless, a Belgian Professor 
seems of late to have found that there was still room for a work 
on the Science de ’Escrime. This, it is true, takes into considera- 
tien the sabre as well as the small-sword, and swordsmanship in 
the saddle as well as on the school-floor, and ekes out its bulk 
with a dictionary of slang and technical terms. 

The Italian production—La Scherma Italiana—is obviously 
intended to assume the position of standard work on pure Italian 
sword-play, and, no doubt, deserves that success, so far as the 
strictly technical portion of the volume is concerned. It is cer- 
tainly the largest and most elaborate book yet published in Italy 
on the subject. Tndeod, with regard to its bulk and weight, is is 


to be regretted that it was not issued in three, or at least 
volumes. In point of exhaustiveness, Professor Masiello’s tome is 
absolutely without rival, but we doubt much whether the whole 
of the first and second parts—consisting of “ Historical Sketches” 
and of chapters on the “mechanics of the sword ”"—might not 
with advantage be published as distinct works. In the former, 
which consists mostly of international controversy and recrimina- 
tions about the very scant courtesy shown to Italy by sundry French 
writers, the author shows much special erudition—which, how- 
ever, is quite wasted, as no Frenchman ever dreams of looking 
inside an Italian book of fence—but, curiously enough, fails occa- 
sionally to avoid himself similar pitfalls of ignorance with refer- 
ence to other schools, the German more especially. His Dimo- 
straxioni meccaniche, geometriche e fisiologiche riguardanti aleune 
azioni di scherma are certainly as interesting to lovers of “con- 
ceits ” as was the elaborate philosophical foppery in which literary 
fence-masters of the Renaissance period attempted to enhance 
the character of an essentially practical art; but we venture to 
assert, with all proper deference to the learned and unconquered 
swordsman, that the analytical treatment of a subject, the work- 
ing elements of which are so numerous and protean, must ever 
remain illusory. Nevertheless, for all its mathematical and philo- 
a toying, Masiello’s work remains one which it will be 
difficult to eclipse. 

Matters of current interest to devotees of the clinking blade 
are now chronicled monthly in Florence by a special organ, Ca, 
e Spada, under the supervision of an enthusiastic young swo 
man, Luigi Sestini. It is said that a similar periodical is about to 


n the a Sa ing a long announced and too | 
delayed appearance of the of the Badminton 
Series and of Captain Hutton’s “Cold Steel,” we have only to 
record a short, but very correct, disquisition in the Illustrated 
Army and Navy Magazine on modern conventional foil-play, by 
Dr. Barroll, a well-known frequenter of Angelo’s rooms. Colonel 
Theodore C. Dodge’s article in an American periodical is only 
mentioned here for the purpose of noting the fact that the 
only part of the letterpress which is of any interest is a trans- 
parent paraphrase of an introductory chapter of an English work, 
and its illustrations are photographic reductions of the drawings 
made for the same work, figures and text being, of course, utilized 
without the slightest acknowledgment of their original source. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A= a rather unusually collection of French Christ- 
mas books this year we think we must give the place of 
honour to Caran d’Ache’s Les courses dans Fantiquité (Paris : 
Plon), one of the very oddest and most amusing combinations of 
political and social satire with pure burlesque that we have ever 
come across. The very lawlessness of this admirable designer's 
whims—the way in which he “smashes up,” so to speak, sham 
classicisms with pure modernity, and alternates his favourite 
trick of drawing, as a schoolboy draws on a slate (Clive Newcome’s 
celebrated portrait of Miss Honeyman is almost pure Caran 
d’Ache) with unexceptionable draughtsmanship—is the secret of 
his strength. A comparison of these classicisms of his with the 
Japonaiseries of a certain very clever countryman of our own 
might be made extremely instructive. But we prefer to confine 
ourselves to the amusing—in other words, to what is to be found 
in every leaf here, from the page in which a hero (with tremendous 
helmet and chlamys) is surveying the operation of watering the 
course to the final cortége of Achillistes and anti-Achillistes de- 
monstrating and fighting with umbrellas, behind and around the 
bouillant Achille himself, who, it is needless to say, is mounted on 
the blackest of chargers. The horses, alternately centaurs and 
animals of the finest Greek frieze type, with “ fiddle-case ” heads 
and manes like crim skate, are delightful; and we do not 
know whether we prefer the centaur cabmen, who drive and draw 
their own vehicles, or the nobler animals of the same breed who 
race and witness the racing, and who, previous to that exercise, 
play (carefully swathed in full suits of racing clothes) poker, or 
something like it, on a table ingeniously exalted to their height. 
The gods of Olympus and the ordinary Parisians are equally laid 
under contribution by the inexorable caricaturist, and it is diffi- 
cult to select the best things in the result. The fancy mongrel 
in Plate 6, half covetous of, half frightened by, a severely classical 
calf's head in a picnic-dish; the affectionate couple in “ Lune 
de miel,” the classical turn-out of “ Mlle. Phryne,” the more 
than Offenbachian group of “ Public chic,” the weighing-in, 
the race itself (we are ashamed to say that one of the beaten 
centaurs is pulling another back by the tail), the equipages 
returning, especially the now rather pathetic plate of a certain 
aged parent with many bolling “amazons” of tender years 
round him—all these are delightful. 
In a very much quieter style, but not much less admirable, is 
M. Boutet de Monvel's extremely pretty illustrated edition of 
certain of the best known of La Fontaine's fables (Paris: Plon). 
In the earlier albums uniform with this, and devoted to children’s 
es, nursery songs, &c., M. de Monvel did something lay 
fimself open to the charge of imitating Miss Kate Greenaway. 
These plates are all his own, and exhibit in greater perfection 


than ever his power of giving different expressions to the most 
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| r nicht vorhanden, weil niemals gedruckt,’ as the learne 
| 
them; and, indeed, has no patience with an author who 
professes to reproduce drawings in facsimile, and meanwhile 
a. neglects even to inform the purchaser that he has had them 
considerably reduced. Dr. Wassmannsdorff’s pamphlet, for all 
its i sgn appearance, is typical of the best kind of German 
criticism, cruelly oe matter of fact, but absolutely exact 
and trustworthy. Were every copy of Hergsell’s 7alhoffer ~ 
vided with the Doctor's “ Besprechung” as an appendix, a key, 
and an index of errors, the reprint with all its shortcomings 
— become almost as valuable to the student as the original. 
Daressy’s Archives des Maitres d’Armes ranks amongst the 
best historical works connected with the subject of les armes. As 
a rule, French books of that class are easygoing on the subject of 
strict historical evidence, and are given to assume that the re- 
petition by successive authors of conveniently gu legends 
1s @ proof of authenticity in matters of tradition. But M. Daressy 
shows to great advantage by never advancing facts or making 
\ deductions in his historical précis which are not eee by 
documents subsequently produced in his book. These latter he | 
gives in extenso, without further comments, but with scrupulous 
exactness and in their true chronological order. They are in 
goodly number, the oldest being the Ordonnances et Statuz des 
aistres, Joueurs et Escrimeurs ee de la ville de Paris, pour le 
reglement dudit Escrime, dated 15 January, 1567, and Charles IX 
Letters Patent of the same year, constituting the French 
Masters of Arms into a privileged Corporation. Such letters 
| 
| 
| is 
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1% tly expressionless things. “La cigale et la fourmi,” 
wich of course opens the ball, is already a fai example of this, 


but much better are behind. “The Crow and the Fox,” “The 
Frog and the Ox,” “The Hare and the Tortoise” are all good, 
but the “Two Pi ” exceed all these. For those who prefer 
less minute work, “ Le meunier, son fils, et l’ine,” or the hap- 
less fortunes of Perrette, that milkwoman more unlucky even 
than Alnaschar, may do better; but we like M. de Monvel even 
more with beasts than with mankind, and “The Fox and the 
Stork” has given him opportunities which he has certainly not 
missed. Particularly , again, is “La colombe et la fourmi” 
and the “ Pot de be fer,” last most 
agreeable i-comedy. “ t, ette, et le petit lapin 
would be se if the cat were more like a Cliciation or ordinary 
cat ; but this is really the only fault we have to find with a very 
charming book. sides, Fontaine does not say that 
Raminagrobis was not an Angora, though he also does not say 
(and we do not think) that he was. 

Still with MM. Plon as publishers we come to a third Album— 
one of the agreeable “ Crafty’s” contributions to the education of 
| goo and the amusement of those who are not sportmen. 

chasse @ courre is ostensibly devoted to the French 
equivalents of what the British farmer unkindly calls “them —— 
Cockneys as don’t subscribe nothing, and does more than half the 
damage.” It seems that they are called in France the polite, es 
invités. They chase both deer and boar, but almost all the book 
is devoted to the former diversion, of which, whatever may be 
said, this must at least be said, that a French M.H., when he 
does not, as “Crafty” tells us many do, substitute the rifle for 
the knife, has something of a part to play. The plates are, as 
usual, very carefully finished, good as to the horses, and ingenious 
in their delineations of country. “Crafty” is so amiable as to 
y to the anxious invité not merely the y gore of a com- 
sportman, but the separate articles of that worthy’s attire 
and equipment from crop to hat, and from coat to boots. The 
“ Amazone,” or hunting young lady, and the duties of the field to 
her, occupy no small part. And “COrafty’s” advice is good advice, 
as when he most decidedly suggests that you should not hitch 
your hunter on as a leader to your dogcart in going to the meet. 

Yet another of these excellently-turned-out volumes is due to 
the same house (Plon)—the Rives d'or of “ Mars.” Nowhere has 
that pleasant draughtsman shown himself more at home than on 
the Riviera. He is, indeed, only too faithful to the beautiful ; and 
(except, of course, when he has to deal with elderly English- 
women) the feminine presentments in this book, from the flower- 
girl on the title-page to “Mistress Macfarlane” (for “Mars” 
allows us some beauty) on the last leaf, are all of a distracting 
loveliness—regular or chiffonné, as the case may be. To see the 
young person who is lying asleep above the “ Contents” would be 
to venture the gain of a pair of gloves, or to risk, in merry 
England, the loss of 5/. for “assault "—in merry England kissing 
assault they call. The bare-headed market-girls in the Marseilles 
plates follow suit; the “Belle jardiniére de Golfe-Juan” is in 
the Marsian, or Martial, style of beauty enchanting; the Nicoises, 
visitors and natives, are such, if you know no geography or 
foreign oy at all, you would say “ Nice!” merely to look at 
them ; and, indeed, to believe “ Mars,” one would say that from 

n to forty, or thereabouts at any rate, the female sex in these 
happy latitudes simply does not know how to be ugly. Nor has 
he entirely confined himself to Eve ; Paradise itself is also fairly 

H , and is nothing if not sunny. Yet it is not always sunny 
on the Riviera. 

It is seldom that a Christmas passes without one or more 
stately volumes of travel devoted, it would seem (though they 
are usually well written, and sometimes by notable hands), 
less to the letterpress than to the illustrations. M. Quantin, in 
——s his Monde pitt monumental, has this vear pub- 

ed a volume by M.G. de Leris on Northern Italy. The illus- 
trations, though not wholly, are, as might be expected, mainly, 
architectural, and they are exceedingly well executed ; nor are 
they less commendable when they partake of the landscape as 
as of the architectural drawing. Notice, for example, the 
sketch “ Quinto sul Sile.” M. de Leris has also done his part well, 
and, on the whole, this is as creditably turned out as a book of 
its kind may well be. ‘ 

The Livre Zor du Salon, in which a selection of the Catalogue 
of the Exhibition is accompanied by a yet further selection of 
carefully etched plates, has reached its tenth year, and appears as 
usual under M. Lafenestre’s care. The frontispiece is from 
M. Detaille’s fine picture of bivouacking soldiers (Le réve), and 
among the other plates we may notice M. Turcan’s sculpture of 
“ L’aveugle et le paralytique”; M. Le Sénéchal de Kerdréoret’s 
“Coup de vent au Tréport ”; and M. Lhermitte’s “ Le repos,” one 
of those pastoral-domestic scenes of which the French are so fond. 
But it is not easy to review a catalogue. The volume, to those who 
like to have the best contemporary reproductions in black and 
white of the best modern pictures, is always worth buying. 

Histoire de Técole navale (Quantin), “par un Ancien Officier,” 
is a book handsome enough in all conscience (what book that 
M. Quantin produces is not handsome?), but rather more 
handsome than interesting. The historical part and some of the 
old sketches are, at least to others than Frenchmen, the most 


of book. an of the 
ritannia, which might, ve been 
done in less space, and which is illustrated by many full-page 


plates of healthy-looking cadets attendi pn pg | observa- 
tions, being lectured and so forth—thi 
rather suitable to a weekly illustrated paper than to a state. 
library volume like this. 

No such re can be brought against a similarly sumptuous 
edition of er-Masoch’s jurfs, abundantly i hora by 
heliogravures by different artists, especially M. Alphonse Lévy. 
The illustrations are of varying value, and the process of repro- 
duction may not please all readers; but there are many excellent — 

ings here. The plates representing the heroic “ Katzchen 
Petersil” defendi ioe husband from strikers ; the night-piece of 
the fanatic Galeb Jekarun sitting among the tombs and thinking 
on Zion; and the sketch of the coquettish “Mme. Léopard, 
are only a few among many capital —_ As for the text, 
zonal may like Jews or they may not; but the literary ability of 

err Sacher-Masoch is quite beyond question or cavil. And he 
reads in French nearly, if not quite, as well as in German. 


MM. Plon publish yet another interesting book, entitled Les 
plus jolies chansons du pays de France. M. Catulle Mendés and 
two other men of letters share the editing, and M. Lucien Métivet 
adorns the book with abundant designs in a semi-medizval style, 
which occasionally leaves a little to desire, both in conception 
and drawing, but which, on the whole, is (both colo and 
plain) agreeable enough. The music is supplied, and we are given 
to understand that the fact of the music being known conditions 
the admission of the songs themselves. It would need a some- 
what unusual acquaintance with French folklore to decide how 
far they are absolutely genuine. We should say ourselves that 
they have been a little, but not too much, subjected to that pro- 
cess which, until the severe folklorist arose to dmother in 
Israel, was practised not merely by mystifiers like Hogg and 
Cunningham and Surtees, but by Scott himself to some extent. 
They are, however, often very delightful. The sad variant on 
Enoch Arden, the song of the sailor who comes home and finds six 
children where three should be ; the extremely spirited Provengal 
history of “ Marion,” who in vain tries to persuade her jealous 
husband of the harmless nature of her visit in company to the 
well; the lament (not by any means a n one in all cases) 
of “ Les filles de trente ans” ; the appeal of “ La délaissée” to her 
craven shaveling lover; and the eautiful “Beau rossignol 
volage,” where the bird alights, “sur les seins de la belle,” and 
gives her a love message, only to be met with a sort of wail of 
“Had I wist,” are all extremely pleasing. . 


M. Jouaust sends us two reproductions of classical work in the 
exquisite form of his different bibliothéques. In the Petite biblio- 
théque artistique, Nodier’s well-known translation (with his intro-_ 
duction) of the Vicar of Wakefield fills two volumes, and is 
accompanied by etchings from the practised hand of M. Lalauze. 
No possible fault can be found with this beautiful little book, ex- 
cept (by very censorious critics) the fault that M. Lalauze’s needle, 
with all its combined deli and freedom, scarcely adjusts itself 
to the particular text which it illustrates with sufficient closeness - 
and distinction. We have heard it complained (we do not say 
justly) that, if one happened not to know, one might take a plate 

or Moliére as intended for Le Sage and one for the Vicar as 
illustrating Manon Lescaut. But with the other book in the 
Bibliotheque artistique moderne even Momus could find no fault. 
It is the Filles du feu, the most characteristic, — and 
certainly not the least charming, work of the ill-fated Gérard 
de Nerval, who has been far too long left without that ho 

of sumptuous presentation which he so well deserves. If it 
were only for the all-charming paper on the folk of the 
Valois, which is oddly enough interpolated between Sylvie and 
the rest, Les ~~ du feu would be immortal. As matter of 
presentment the chief attraction of the Bibliothéque artistique 
perfection of print and paper—a perfection whic , perhaps, 
never, in volumes of a handy size as distinguished from huge 
library armfuls, been so complete as here. But the illustra- 
tion itself, by MM. Emile Adan and Le Rat, must not be passed 
unnoticed ; in singling out the plate of “Isis,” as to our fancy the 
best, we mean to imply that all the others are Few volumes 
of this or any recent year unite as this does the suffrages of the 
mere lover of pretty books and of the critic who half grudges that 
prettiness should be spent on any but the very best things. 

M. Calmann Lévy and MM. Boussod, Valadon, et Cie have 


combined to outrage the pudibund soul of their countryman 
M. Paul Barbier, Professor of French at Cardiff, by according to 


that rous and incendiary work L’Abbé Constantin a pre- 
sentation something like that which Le roman d’un jeune homme 
pauvre had last year. It is chiefly in hopesof saving M. Barbierfrom 


a shudderthat we mention the fact that the illustrator (alas! an 
illustratress, Mme. Madeleine Lemaire) has actually—has actually | 
(we want red ink to express our rosy blushes) depicted a young 
lady in bed! where it is well known that young ladies never 
are. Many of the plates, as is now common in such books, are 
coloured, and Mme. Lemaire has evidently taken pleasure in re- 
presenting the beauté du diable of Bettina Percival and the 
uniform of her lover. But there we are again, like hyper- 
bolical fiends, vexing the chaste soul of M. ier by talking of 
lovers. Fie! fie! fie! 
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iene illustrations (Warne &.Co.), is another book that is “ English, you 
know,” though printed in America. It is one of the pleasantest 


x. 


ep ASTErOL in binding and print is Mr, W. 8. Walsh’s selec- 
& tion from Béranger in English verse—Béranger’s Poems 
ge & Co.)—with steel engravings after various French artists. 

e versions are by Maginn, Thackeray, Robert Brough, and 
others. There are good renderings and bad among them, though, 
on the whole, the editor’s selection is as acceptable as circum- 
stances allow. The illustrations are ingenious examples of the art of 
compression rather than sound examples of pictorial art. They at- 
tempt to depict too much incident, instead of concentrating illustra- 
tion on one supreme note of interest in the inspired lyrist’s song. 
Book illustration of a superior order, though of a kind as dead as the 
Pharaohs, is the chief attraction of Mlle. Dionis Duséjour’s super- 
elegant fable, The Origin of the Graces (Vizetell Co.), with 
six copperplate engravings after C. N. Cochin. This is a pretty 
book, and if Fs admire Gravelot, or Cipriani, or Bartolozzi, you 
cannot but adore Cochin in a French way of adoration. he 
was far removed as a designer from painters like Boucher, he had 
a finer feeling for composition than many of the book-illustrators 
of the copperplate age. Perhaps the Graces of Cochin, like 
the nymphs of Verrio and Laguerre, do sprawl overmuch 
and pose somewhat uncomfortably on woolly clouds and 
damp exhalations, like the “ancient sighs” and other incredible 
enginery of ey try. But, none the less, these 
designs of Cochin are pretty and pleasing, and their charm still 
works. The new volume of the Portfolio, edited by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton (Seeley & Co.), fully sustains the reputation of this 
excellent art periodical. Among the etchings are admirable 
examples of lish and French artists, such as Rembrandt’s 
“Portrait of an Old Lady,” by Mr. Wright North, and the 
- ——— Church,” by M. Brunet-Debaines, and many of these are 
applied to special illustrative ends, and are not mere pegs for dis- 
course. This is as it should be in artistic journals. thus the fine 
and representative series of illustrations to the lucid and sugges- 
tive survey of the “Earlier English Water-Colour Painters,” by 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, possesses an excellent pertinence to the 
critic’s work. The revived interest in water-colour art will be 
further stimulated by the thoughtful and judicious historical 
retrospect of Mr. Monkhouse, which embraces the whole sequence 
of English water-colour drawing from the Sandbys to Turner and 
David Cox. Among the etchings and mezzotints are pa- 
thetic renderings of Paul Sandby and Hearne by Mr. C. O. 
Murray, of Girtin and Cotman by Mr. F. Short; of Barrett, 
Cozens, Cattermole, Prout, De Wint, and Turner by Dujardin and 
others. The small “process” prints are unequal. The drawing 
by Varley (p. 157), for instance, is almost a flattering interpreta- 
tion, while the “ Kirkstall Abbey” of Girtin altogether fails to 
render the solemnity and rich tone of the origi Mr. A. H. 
Palmer's articles on Mr. Hook’s work, with an excellent en- 
graving of Sir J. E. Millais’s portrait by the writer, are also 
capitally illustrated and justly appreciative. Among other note- 
worthy contributions in the ‘Portfolio must be cited Mr. 
Blomfield’s “ Architects of the English Renaissance,” Mr. Samuel 
Palmer's “ Milton’s Minor Poems,” Mr. Hamerton’s dialogue on 
Book Illustration, Mr. Garnet Smith’s papers on Théophile Gautier, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s article on Daniel Vierge, with ex- 
amples of the artist’s masterly drawings. 

‘he Figaro supplement for Illustré (Boussod, 
Valadon, & Co.)—of which we have the English edition, com- 

ises some excellent chromotypogravures, after tg by 

ond Delort, and Kaemmerer, stories by Jules Claretie, Paul 
Bourget, and others, a dramatic scene by Henri Meilhac, 
illustrated by Paul Leloir, a sheet of diverting sketches by 
“ Caran d’ ,” and a pretty and taking “ Sérénade de Pierrot ” 
by Edmond Audran, the popular composer of opéra-bouffe. 
Altogether this is a well-varied and attractive Christmas 
extra, To commend is to be superfluous when dealing 
with Mr. Punch’s “ Parliamentary Gallery” of Mr. Harry 
Furniss’s amusing portraits and groups—M.P.’s in Session 
(Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.)—now gathered into a handy volume, 
with a very useful index of names and dates for reference. 
Small boys will be amused and instructed by A Journey 
Round the World (Routledge), with lively illustrations in colour 


by Charles Marr. Good for Evil (Routledge), with pictures 


by A. W. Cooper. and others, is one of the series of “ Stories for 
Little People” already noticed. Texas Siftings Afloat (Texas 
Siftings Co.) is a very odd compilation of mae mgd cuttings, 
illustrated by Thomas Worth by a marginal method, which sets 
forth the log of the yacht Champlain as kept by the facetious Colonel 
J. Armin Knox. There is considerable hiarty in the record, and 
the sketches of cowboys are quite in the Wild West style. If 
ou don’t know what a “bucking broncho” is, and what follows 
trom buying one when you need a good steady horse, you can’t do 
better than read Teras Siftings. Among new editions we have 
Buz, by Maurice Noél, a delightful story for children about bees 
and their ways (Bristol: Arrowsmith), and Nature's Fairyland, 
by H. W. 8S. Worsley-Benison = Stock), a ag book 
for young botanists, and all who love a country ramble. For the 
ung entomologist no book could be more interesting and stimu- 
Tating than a translation, edited by Miss Yonge, of M. Van 
Bruyssel’s fascinating study, The Population of an Old Pear Tree, 
— Becker’s clever and whimsical illustrations (Macmillan 
& 


books imaginable for the season. Among stories for girls, al} 
good in various planes of merit, we can do no more name 
Doudney’s Vicar of Redcross (Houlston) ; Miss Hope’s Niece, 
+ Fong Selby Lowndes (Seeley & Co.); and Meg's Friend, by 
iss Alice Corkran (Blackie & Son), one of Miss Corkran’s 
sivonupest stories, in which the experiences of a little girl sud- 
enly transported from a dismal London lodging-house to 
fashionable school are feelingly and cleverly depicted. The 
Hieroglyphic Bible (Field & Tuer) is a strange revival of a little 
book, * ed to impart od philbeoghens” the manner of the 
“ ancien tian prints an ilosophers,” originally published 
in 1819 b Ban & Munday, th 
kind of plaything for ingenious children. The scheme is not par- 
ticularly attractive, nor, we should say, likely to promote rever- 
ence. - Lefroy’s Wings without Feathers (Smith & Innes) is 
the story of a little boy with strenuous aspirations. It is rather 
too fantastic for children’s reading, but is a pleasant little story, 
Wanted a Camel, by Pheebe Allen (Hatchards), is one of 
books for children about children that may be commended for the 
truth to nature exhibited in the children depicted. Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp, by Amy Whinyates (Dean & Son), is one of 
the publishers’ series of “Plays for Young People,” and one that 
1s perfectly actable, being written in neat, terse rhymed verse and 
—— by clear and simple directions for the youthful 
players. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M CHARLES CORBIN (1) has executed a tale of terror 
e with considerable ingenuity in La turquoise, and a 
variation on “ All’s well that ends well,” which is still better, 
in Le , which follows it. The — is a very stately 
gem indeed, as big as the first joint of the thumb of a 
sumably not Tom-Thumb-like Austrian nobleman. But it 

the reputation of being, unlike most turquoises, an evil gem 
possessed of the power of eating into human flesh and killing its 
wearers. How the fortunate buyer of this, for about half its value, 
gave it to his wife, of whom he was very fond, and why he gave it, 
and what followed, may be read with ease and advantage. In 
Le fiacre a husband, confronted with the two extremely un- 
pleasant facts of his wife’s (a ntly) dead body, and of her 
absence from home just before she died, in circumstances of more 
than suspicion, proceeds to break open her desks. This perhaps 
no highminded husband should do, and no prudent husband 
would; but the harrowing state of things indicated by the act 
is succeeded by a state much more gracious. 

M. Charles Foley (2) has not entirely escaped that cult of the 
disagreeable which seems to find so many votaries among the 
younger writers of France. His evil-tongued bourgeoises of 
Cherbourg are not pleasant people ; and his frivolous, treacherous, 
and not too straitlaced officers’ wives are not much better. But 
his heroine is a capital girl in her way, his virtuous middle-aged 
doctor is not nearly so much of a bore as most of his class, and 
the sketch of the » brie weak young rival, Didier de Saint-Brix, 
with his mean, purse-proud, an a gsi family, has very 
considerable power. Indeed, the book generally is powerful. 

The first sketch in M. Yves de wa book is also not parti- 
cularly agreeable, but certainly cannot be accused of power. It 
is chiefly remarkable because great part of the scene is laid at 
Bournemouth, a place which, after being long unfrequented by 
foreigners, is beginning to show in other than English books. 
The second story, “Le baiser mortel” (which may or may not 
have been suggested by the famous English equivalent of those 
words characteristically used by Lord Beaconsfield on a regretted 
occasion), is rather better; but the application of the title is 
sentimental, not to say morbid. The best part of the story is the 
earlier part, where a proud and virtuous young normalien is 
apprivoisé by the charms and pleasant ways of the younger mem- 
bers of an aristocratic household where he has entered on at first 
a merely professional footing. 

Madhouses, treasons, and detested sins of various kinds do not 
suit the pleasant of Quatrelles as well as lighter themes, and 
for this reason only we A outrance (4) by ora: There is 
still better reason for similar rapidity in the case of M. Gaullieur(5). 
The American novel, as written by Americans for Americans, 1s a 
product thought by some judicious persons to be at present quite 
sufficiently represented in the markets of the world ; and we, at 
least, do not see any necessity for American novels by French- 
men. 

Mie d’Aghonne’s rather curious name stands on the title-page 
of a rather curious and curiously written book (6). There is at 
first considerable freshness in the style, odd as it is, and in the 
treatment. The hero, a financier of great wealth, suddenly 


(1) La turquoise. Par Ch. Corbin. Paris: Calmann Lévy... 
(2) Guerre de femmes. Par Ch. Foley. Paris : Cerf. 
Le Le mari’ de Lucienne. Par Yves de Noly. Paris: Calmanp 


vy. 
(4) A outrance. Par Quatrelles. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(5) Maud Dexter. Par H. Gaullieur. Paris: Plon. 


The Book of Christmas, by T. K. Hervey, with R. Seymour's 


(6) L’usurier des guewx. Par Mie d’Aghonne. Paris: Plon. 
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’ menaced with a kraca, finds, to his horror, that both his son 


(whom he has made a comrade of, and allowed, notwithstanding 
his possession of an ample fortune from his mother, to live at the 
expense) and his young second wife (whom be has amply 
ered, and allowed to enjoy complete liberty) voy Tefuse him 
assistance in his difficulty. Being a masterful man, he shuts his 
wife up in a country house, turns his son out of doors, and sits 
down to rebuild his fortune. Up to this point the author has 
fairly enlisted his readers’ sympathies for Georges Haberney, 
who, if not a model character, is a man, and not a bad one. 
But the later conduct of the story, in a whimsical and, we 
think, inartistic fashion, demands the transference of this sym- 
pathy to the -_ of ingrates, the selfish fribble of a son and the 
m and, as it happens, also faithless wife. This is rather 
too much of a quick change, even though | is an “ usurier 
des gueux.” There is a crime puzzle in the book, however, and 
that, with some readers, at any rate, covers a multitude of sins. 


If all the works of Count Tolstoi were like the first part of 
Le Prince Nekhlioudov (7), the at present tiresome and extra- 
vagant encomiums of his admirers (or rather of the followers of 
the fashion of admiring him) might be justified. This “ morning 
in a Russian village,” as it might be called, is admirable in its 
way, both scenes and characters being taken off to the very life, 

yet with perfect regard to the requirements of art. But the 
rest does not answer thereto, and the usual dismal end will pro- 
duce the usual “a good riddance!” from readers who are not 
Tolstoiolaters. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


peo material that is decidedly not scanty Mr. W- L. 
Courtney has composed for the “ Great Writers” series a 
Life of John Stuart Mill (Walter Scott) that is a fair specimen 

the brief and abstract biography for popular ing. It is 
reasonably sympathetic in tone—sympathetic, that is, towards 


the man rather than towards the philosopher—and, on the whole, 


as cheerful a book as the theme permits. Doleful, of course, is 
Mr. Courtney’s retrospect of Mill’s early years and education, 
when Bentham did mightily prevail and the Utilitarian Society 
thrived under the patronage of the “ disquisitive youth” of the 
India House. In his survey of Mill’s work the biographer is 
discreetly considerate of the infirmities of the general reader. If 
he may be said to yawn at times, he may be sure of the warmer 
companionship of those for whom he has written. You can no 
longer conjure with the barren dogmas of Utilitarianism, and the 
dead bones of Benthamism make but a dismal rattle. It must be 
gratefully acknowledged that Mr. Courtney does his rattling 
tly, and neither as his “ father’s own son” nor as a latter-da 

‘ositivist does Mill ap to be a hero to his biographer. “ 
longer study,” says Mr. Courtney, “ may perhaps lessen our 
admiration of him as a thinker, but increases our affection for 
him as a man.” This is not an enthusiastic verdict, and few 
will think it worth while to dissent from it. Mr. Anderson’s 
bibliography is, as usual, excellently compiled. 

To the new complete edition, in one volume, of the Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth (Macmillan) Mr. John Morley 
contributes a characteristic and well-tempered critical intro- 
duction, the quality of which can be best described by saying 
that it neither represents the views of the infatuated. Words- 
worthian on the one hand, nor the estimate of those who confuse 
the poet’s didactics with his deplorable mannerisms as of the 
conventicle. In.a word, Mr. Morley gives us criticism, not a 
jumble of impressions chilled by theories, and he gives it with a 
brisk, terse crispness that renders misconception of his attitude 
impossible. Nevertheless on one point he comes perilously near 
wrecking himself, and this with regard to the Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality, the motif of which he declares to be “ contrary 
to notorious fact, experience, and truth.” The dogmatism, here, 
is amazing. It is based apparently on the assumption that 
“one stanza” of the ode would be found to be nonsense if 
reduced to prose. ~ 

The Least of All Lands, by William Miller, C.LE., LL.D. 
(Blackie & Son), is the result of a tour in Palestine, undertaken 
with special topographical aims, such as. the illustration, by 
sketch-plans and exact personal observation of the country in its 

resent condition, of the struggle of the Israelites with the 
Phils tines. There is much that is ingenious and much that will 
interest young students of Biblical history in the author's 
aceounts of the battle-fields of Michmash, Elah, and Gilboa. For 
Nog 2 eople the book may be found an interesting supplement to 

. Robinson's more elaborate work on the Holy Land and its 
history, The Land and the Book. 

Mr. John Codman, in Winter Sketches from the Saddle 
(Putnam’s Sons), has discovered a cure for most fleshly ills in 
the exercise of — end shows how the world looks from horse- 
back, or that part of the world known as New England. The 
upshot of his experiment in much wandering in the saddle was 
health to himsgf, and his record is thoroughly wholesome and 
a to the reader. His campaign opened with a visit to 

erstown, a place where condensed milk is manufactured on an 

(7) Le Prince Nekhlioudov. Par le Comte L. Tolstoi. Traduit 
M. fisspérine Kasianki.. Paris: Plon. 
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“ What a diet!” exclaims our author. “Lord, sir, did you think 
that we crumbled elephants into milk and ate them?” 

The Essays of Samuel Johnson (Walter Scott), “Camelot 
Series,” is a capital selection of papers from the Rambler, Idler, 
and Adventurer, edited by Mr. J. Stuart Reid, who contributes 
a bright, cordial, and sensible introductory essay on the author. 

Whois the White Pasha? (Nisbet) is an anonymous volume 
putting forth the reasonableness of the hypothesis that Gordon 
may = be living and be the “White Pasha” of whom rumour 
was lately ma The writer cites the prophetic books of 
Scripture in support of his conjecture, and shows thorough ac- 

uaintance with Gordon’s life and admiration of his character. 
is, we fear, is all that may be said of his little book. 

In the “ Young Collector's Series” we have an nee 
handbook to Conchology— Land and Freshwater 
(Sonnenschein & Co.)—which will be found useful to youth, and 
is well illustrated. It is a many-authored book, being the work 
of Mr. J. W. Williams, Mr. J. W. Taylor, and Mr. Denison 
Roebuck. 

Mr. Barraud’s portraits in the December number of Men and 
Women of the Day (Routledge & Son) present Mr. John Morley, 
Miss Wallis, and Archdeacon Farrar. They are won ly 
good in all respects. 

A most interesting memorial of the early missionary efforts of 
of Holland in the East Indies is the Malay- 
Polynesian translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew—S¢. 
Matthew in Formosan (Sinkang Dialect)—by Daniel Gravius, 
missionary at Batavia and in Formosa, wignly pen at 
Amsterdam in 1661, and now issued by Messrs. Triibner & Co., 
under the editing of the Rev. W. Campbell, of the English Pres- 
byterian Mission at Taiwanfoo. Leyden possesses the only known 
copy of this striking witness to Dutch missionary zeal, and the 
present edition is published by permission of the University 
authorities. It gives the original text in Formosan and Dutch in 
parallel columns, with the corresponding English at the foot of 
each page, a facsimile of the original title-page, and the trans- 
lator’s address “to the Godly and Discreet Reader.” In this 
curious and ingenuous introduction Gravius refers to his labours 
in that portion of the island of Formosa which was then one of the 

ions of the Dutch East India Company, and “ a choice field 
of action in the Indies for zealous and energetic preachers,” of 
whom, assuredly, Gravius was an eminent example. Now, in 
other circumstances, the need is not less great, as Mr. Campbell 
points out, nor is the field of action more restricted than in the 
old pioneer days of the Dutch mission of which Mr. Campbell 
ives an interesting account. The edition is admirably printed by 
essrs. Constable. 

We have received new editions of Dr. W. 8S. Mayo’s Kaloolah 
gy Sons) ; Scott’s Marmion, “ Routledge’s Pocket Library ” ; 

ol. I. of The Parisians, “ Pocket Volume” edition (Routledge) ; 
Songs and Poems of the Sea, edited by Mrs. William S 
a a Treatise on Musical Intervals, §c., by W. 8. B. 

oolhouse, F.R.A.S. oolhouse); and The Region of the 
te) Fire, by Charles Marvin, “popular edition” (Allen 

A reissue of Mr. Tracy Turnerelli’s marvellous “ Historical 

host Story (Hansom Cab Com is especially seasonable in 
the unseasonable dearth of winter, The gri 

et lively yarn in which Mr. Turnerelli plays the part Mr. 
ickwick played in the Ipswich inn, with equal nerve and 
gallantry, might be read or told with excellent effect autour du 


Soyer. 

Mr. Ll. W. Longstaff’s Notes on the Wimbledon Free Public 
Library (Stanford), of which we have a corrected third edition, is 
a very useful guide for readers to the principal books in the 
Wimbledon Library. The classification of books under the 


_various sectional headings should be a great assistance to many 


who have little experience of catalogues. The books named are, 
so far as we have consulted the lists, invariably representative or 
standard authorities. 

For the use of visitors.to Mr. Dunthorne’s Exhibition of Etchings 
after Velasquez and Titian by Mr. Robert.W. Macbeth, A.R.A., 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore has compiled certain Notes on the etcher’s 
work and the original paintings. They are brief, as becomes a 
commentary of the kind. 

The “Canterbury Poets” series is enriched by a “Selection” 
from the Poetical Works of George Crabbe (Scott), with editorial 
preface by Mr, Edward Lamplough. 

We have also received the second volume, oonpeiing lists of 
University d 1571-1622, of the Register of the University 
of Oxford, edited by Andrew Clark, M.A. (at the Clarendon 

ss; for the Oxford Historical Society); A Short History of 
the Primrose (Hatchards) ; Concerning Oliver Knox, 
G. Colmore (Unwin); Ruminations of a Rambler, by W. Lerwi 
Fermoy erm Sylvia's Ride for Life, §c., a book for elocu- 
tionists, by F. G. Webb Son); and Quiet Folk, by R. 
Menzies Fergusson, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 29, 1888. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
at the Orrice, 88 Sovrnauproy Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon. 


The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
’ Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


or 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,731, DECEMBER 29, 1888: 


The Queen’s Speech. 
The Defence of India. The Shortest Way with the Tanners, 
Felt Wants. Zanzibar, Souakin, and Wadelai. 
The Navies of the World. Literary Parasites. 
In the Odour of Tannerity. . Mr. Booth’s Boom. 
The Right to One’s Features. The Pax Britannica. 
What is Charity? France. 
The Indian Native Congress. 
Sir Frederick Pollock. 
The Year. Gabz at Airdrie. 
The Business Year. Jesuit Literature in Japan. 
Adulteration—IX. Last Term at Cambridge. 
The Sand-Srouse Protection Act. 


Henry Ward Beecher. Novels. 
Dante for Schoolboys. Frederick, Crown Prince and Emperor. 
Ranch Life. Sir Henry Vane. 
Malleson’s Decisive Battles of India. 
Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
Twelve Months of Fencing Literature. French Christmas Books. 
Christmas Books—X. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published ut 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GLOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. Mr. RicHaRD MANSFIELD. 
BURGH Ry Mr, PRINCE KARL Mr. Office op open from 10 to 5. 


WILL CLOSE DECEMBER 29, 


G,ROSVENOR GALLERY.—FIRST EXHIBITION. of 
PASTELS 
NOW OPEN from 10.0 4.M. to 6.0 P.M. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GoUTH - EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 


President The Very Rev. the DEAN OF CANTERBURY, D. D. 
Tlead-Master—The Rev. AUQUIER, M.A. College, 
The Colicge is a Public Schvol, intended to afford a sound Education based on 
and Evangelical Principles of the Church of England. 250 boys ; 22 
ates). 
Exhibitions and Scholarships of £42, £21, £15, and £10 are annually thrown open for compe- 


Chae, Grmmasium, Workshop, Swimming Bath, Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres, 


a for Board and Tuition, £57 per annum. 
-EASTERN .COLLEGE,. JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the immediate surervision of 
Rev. E. pb’, AUQUIER and the Rev. J. B. WHITING. 
Fees same as in the Col 


_ For full information Branches, apply to HEAD-MAsTER. 


Head-Master—Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 
PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, 


Preliminary, Navy, London University Matriculation, Cambridge 


“COLLEGE, 


Pringipa 
Dr. A. HOLZBERG, “Ph.D. 
A. B. CATTY, B.A, Cami 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. Oxon. 


“Prince Karl.” | 


DLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. —SIX 


SCHOLARSHIPS tenable for four a at pant School. Four of £50, one £30, one 
£20. Examination ins June 12, 1889. Le it be under 2 on January 1, 
‘1s80.—For further particulars apply W. ARCEN. College, Abing 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER.—Terms, 34 Guineas. 
Tlead- Master's House, 48 Guiness. Classical and Modern Sides, NEXT will 
begin on January 31. For prospectus apply to I to Rev. D. b. Epwarbes, M.A,, Head-Master e 
R®* AL INDIAN ENG IN EERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS’ HILL, STAINE 
The course of study ee it an ENGINEEK for e cinploymentin Europe, India, 
or the Colonies. ‘About SLUVENTS admit September 
Com tition the Secretary of State will offer pointments in the Indian Publie 
Works Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph’ De partment. — For particulars 
apply the Secretary at the College. 
RONDALL SCHOOL, FARNHAM, Surrey. -—Invigorating 
country lire, healthiest in England (see Registrar's Report). me} ree 
Scho: ls, Koyal Navy, xc. ; French and German scheol 
ball tie ds, tennis, carpenter's shop, nding ponies. Address, Pi PRINCIPAL, 


IN SCOTLAND 
DGE 


SCHOOL, 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 
The largest Boardi Claims to have the be+t scholastic arrangements 


hool in S 
in the Kingdom, and offers the highest education combined with the freedom, tone, and 
scholarship of a large English public school, at a moderate cost. 

HONOURS GAINED during past twelve months : ath a and 4Ist for Sandhurst, 8th for 
Woolwich; Class cai Exhibition, Wadham Co}l., Oxon ; Mathowsting) Scholarship, Peter- 
house, Cambridge ; 38th Indian Civil ye (inal year with Mr. Wren), &c. &e. Whole 
lit by electricity. Commercial Bureau. French and German branches. Under the 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


+ 


THEATRE.—Sole Mr. HEN RY IRVING. 


art; Porter, 
Coveney, 


Seam 
Music rea ty Arthur Sullivan's the Scen: by Mr. aven, Mr. 
Harker, ir Mr. Caney, Mr. kins. Act L See: —An Open 
Place. Scene 2. Scene Scene 4.--Forres ‘the Palace. 
ape Macbeth's beture the Castle. Scene 7.— 
._Scene=Inveiness ;_ Court of Macbeth's Castle. 
act IL Il, doene 1.--Forres; Hall in the Palace. Scene 2.—Forres in the Palace. 
‘Scene 3.—Forres ; Hall in the Palace. Act [V. Scene 1.—A Cavern. Scene 2.—** Over w 
h s, and mountains. Scene _1.—England; a Country Lane. Scene 2.— 
Scene 1.—Country near Dunsinane. Scene 2.— 


et 

Dunsi' Ante-room in the ‘Act VI. 

me the Castle. 3.—The Wood of Birnam, Scene 4 —Dunsinane ; the Castle. 

Scene 5.—Dunsinane ; Plain before the Caste. Scene 6.—Dunrinane ; another Part of the 

\—Eleventh Conky ‘The Costumes designed by Mr. Charles Cattermole and 

rs. J. Comune Carr, executes by Anguste ct Cie., Heilbronner & Co., Mrs. Reid, T. Worssam, 

« Co., Farwig « Co.. The Orchestra under the direction Mr, J. M. Ball: 

“Master, 2Mr. Tubb, A New Act Drop has been painted by Mr. W. Telbin. ‘The 

Office (Mr. Joseph Tiara oven to-d-y and daily ween the he “or 10 and 5 
cau also be be booked by le or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


The LANCET says: 


‘THE 
“Doveras & Mason’s Whiskey is 
PERFECTION | excellent in every respect, smooth in 
OF taste and delicate, in flavour, the 


advantage of skilful blending.” 
SCOTCH 
paid to any Railway Station in England 
WHISKEY. on two dozen and upwards. 


DOUGLAS & MASON, EDINBURGH. 
Estabwisuep 1839. 


Cash Price 40/ per dozen. Carriage — 


rence 
inspection and examination +f the Scotch Education Department for Hi; her-Class Schools, 
The report for ISn6-7 states that “ Blairl School is one of the marvel of ivate entes- 
prise.” The report for Iss7-8 says : “ It is a model of what every high-class pul secondary 
school ought nowadays to be.” Fees 70 and x0 Guineas per annum. 
| _ Full Prospectus on applic ation to the IlkaD-MASTER or SuCRETARY. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS, Blandford House, 
ree, Essex.—Ilouse large, d Beni ti Diet liberal and vere. 
Resident and English Mas inati each te! 
W.G, RUSH BROOK K, Esq., M.L. (City of School) ;and yearly by the 
he Diocese of Si. Albans. Principal, Miss STREL-JOHNSON 


W ESTNINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
up FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on Jenne Wi, 
1889, For dc detailed information appiy to the HEAD-MasTeR, Dean’ 's Yard, Westmins' 


ai RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL “of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM will open on Monday, January 7. 
I. Mechanical Course. I. Civil Engineering Division. III. Colonial Section. 
Particulars of the undersigned, in the Library, Crystal Palace. 
F. K. J. "SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., Supt. Educational Department. 


Ms WOLFFRAM, the MANOR HOUSE, LEE, S.E 
WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST EXAMINATIONS, 


The following Candidates passed from Mr. WOLFFRAM 
Ph Marks. 


“Misses S. and "ALLEN-OLN EY Head- 

Mist: re:pectively of Blackheath and South High Schools), residing in 
| the of Hampstead, receive a tew YOUN hoard ucate. 
‘The arrangements are those of a refined hume. Large playground end full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation for University examinations and degrees. Reference kindly permitted 
to parents of pre-ent and former pupils. - 41 Bels.ze Park Gardens, London, N.W. 


EDUCATION in GERMANY.—A HEAD-MASTER receives 
theron his Family Three or Four Youog GENTLEMEN desirous of studying GERMAN 


from Parents of present and former English Pupils. — Apply 
BUEN DOKF, Duren, near Cologne. 
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i} ee Army Classes. Junior School and separate playground for younger boys. Laboratory, Work- | 
shop. Gymnasium. Each boy has a scparate bedroom. Boarders ae taken by the Head- j 
| 
’ Preraration tr Ave and all Exams. Separate house for Senior Pupils. Boating, Swim. 
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| | anquo, Mr. Wenman; Duncan, Mr. Haviland; Maicolm, Mr. Webster; Dona'bain, Mr, 
Harvey ; Rosse, Mr. T'yars; 1.ennox, Mr. L. Outram; Angus, Mr. lacy; Menteith, Mr 
, Archer ; Siward, Mr. Howe ; Seyton, Mr, Fenton ; Sergeant, Vr. A. Raynor; Doctor, Mr| 
| Mr. Johnson ; Murderers, Mr. Black and Mr. Carter; Messenger, Mr 
| 
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| Ex 
if Sandhurst .......... Tredgold, J. A. T. 
| Sandhurst .......... Carter, C.M. 
} Sandhurst .......... Tweedie, W.d. Be TIM 
| Sandhurst Allen, H. M. eee 
| Sandhurst .......... Mulseberg, B. A. 
Sandhurst .......... Lawrenson, T. G. P. QC. 
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